






























CONTAINE 


Carloads in Stock | 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS PACKAGES 


Glass Pails—20 oz., 2% lb., 5 lt 

Square Pantry Jars—20 oz., 44 oz. 

Modernistic Jars—8 oz., 16 oz., 32 

Bee Hive Jars—8 oz., 16 0z., 

Economy Jars—8 oz., 16 0z., 
0z., 44 oz. 


OZ. 
32 oz. 
20 oz., 32 


CONTINENTAL TIN PACKAGES— 
5 Gal. Square Cans—bulk or cased. 
5 and 10 lb. Friction Top Pails. 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES— 
Window and Regular Cartons. 


Plain and Decorated Cellophane. 
Wood and Corrugated Cases. 





Write for Current Prices 





THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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@ Designs that Compel Attention 
® Colors that Blend and Please 
@ Wording that Makes a Sale 





Our Labels meet these require- 
ments at very reasonable prices 





Send for samples. 
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Beeswax Wanted 


We are now paying high prices for 
beeswax. If you have beeswax to dis- 


pose of, write to us for a quotation. 


Are You Losing Beeswax? 


Our steam wax get every 
available ounce of lenean out of old 
combs, cappings, and slumgum. If you 
are rendering your own or having this 
work done elsewhere, give us a chance 


We 
often get from 10 to 40 per cent of 


to show you what we can do. 


wax from such material. 
Send for terms Ship us your beeswax 


Prices are high 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 
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We have 
tin conta 


a complete stock of all sizes glass and 


packing honey. 
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iners for 


TIN CONTAINERS: 


5 lb., 10 lb. Pails. 60 lb. 


GLASS CONTAINERS: ie 
5 lb., 21 72 lb ° 
14 lb., 1 lb. 
14 lb., 1 Ib. 


Glass Pails. = 
2 lb. Masterline Jars. CG 
2 lb. Bee Hive Jars. Sx 
4 = 
WRITE FOR NEW PRICE LIST Xe 
ON CONTAINERS = 


°e = 
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August Lotz Company = & 
Boyd, Wisconsin S 
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THE WORK OF THE BEES 
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BEESWAX 


You will want to save all of the wax you possibly can. 
Prices are high. Demand 1s good. ‘The Army and Navy 
will need a lot of it the coming twelve months. Write 
us for prices. They are high now. 




















Cull out your poor combs, cut deep cappings, prevent 
loss by beemoth. Save your combs, scrapings, cap- 
pings and slumgum (slumgum is a refuse from the 
renderings of combs and cappings). 














Ship to us in lots of 100 Ibs. or more by freight col- 
lect and let us render it for you. We can please you. 


Mr. May ay 


Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

“T received credit slip for the beeswax you rendered 
out of the three bags of slumgum, recently sent you. I 
was sure surprised, as I actually thought you might get 15 


e pounds or less out of it and the way it turned out you got eS 














3114 pounds or just about as much as I got out of the 
old crooked combs when I rendered them. Your steam 
presses sure get the wax and I am well pleased with the fa 
results.” Ai 
Illinois, July 25, 1942. " 
Kred H. May. Ay 
Ai 
If you have several hundred pounds of slumgum accumulated, - 


send us 100 pounds and let us test it for you. Ship by freight collect. Be 
If it contains no beeswax we will charge you nothing for the test. 
We will pay the freight. If it does contain a fair amount of wax, we 
will make a reasonable charge and pay you for the beeswax secured. 
You risk nothing. Our terms for rendering sent on request. 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations —Crimp-Wired, Plain, Surplus 1): 
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t Ft | 
BETTER BETTER  __ BETTER | 
’ 
BEES SERVICE RESULTS | 
Is Our Aim At All Times Featuring Good Queens Now 
Wire Us Your Orders If You Are In a Hurry 
Prices St aigcdieesuctpsanuiniaamibetaiiedibN _ $ .60 each } 
ES ee ees ae ee : -55 each , 
CAUCASIAN ITALIAN 100-499 — pa cn — 50 each } 
ostpai egular or Air Mai 
QUEENS pale No ol Cost 
THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Miss. | :; 
| 
, : * MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL — 
Three Banded Italians . - Shows the Way to Success FOR SALE 
Shipped fresh from our yards, with- i a a a BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
al ay Benge nc yn yeaa bit world—an illustrated monthly “magazine BAND QUEENS Bi 
CITRONELLE BEE CO. | Sear ‘si00; three years, $2.00; sample 15e. GRAYDON BROS. 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA " AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL ; RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
“ se ept. S. Warrenton, Missour 




















GARON’S PROGENY TEST | | « 














m<¢ 

Also Daughters of stock bred for resistance 

U t = N S to A. F. B. Clipped or by air mail at no extra 
cost. Prices for both strains— tre 
1-10, 50c; 11-25, 45c; 26 up, 40c ga 
Keep currently supplied with our Quality Queens. We produce them until late Fall at 
GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana wl 
TELEPHONE 8614 TELEGRAPH WESTERN UNION TI 
th: 








c 
ITALIANS ... CAUCASIANS @ QUEENS From Stock " 
Queens as good as the best, 60c each is - ways en Wwe 
ari _——_— fo 

Weaver Apiaries : Navasota, Texas 50c each in ning 20 or 











Prepaid parcel post or express 
21 years as commercial queen breeders po 
Large apiaries—Responsible 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. va 


P. O. Belle Alliance, Louisiana 
Western Union, Donaldsonville, La. 


Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 
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If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 














50 5-Lb. Tin Pails $2.90 me see ni wt RON, PTURNAL. on | 
* ° informationa ruct ont | 
M, es = bar + lcs oan magazine, role 15: 12 mania. $150. , 
/ ‘yy ee : AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL | 
oF ve U Ss. Pat. Off. celiac ept. B Warrenton, Mo. | ge 
ae ZEMEZ gine ante 72 5-Lb. Glass Pails $5.00 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 144 5-Lb. Glass Pails__.____ 9.95 a 





WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Kentucky § | For toney’s sake, join your near. 


est Association of Beekeepers. 19 
































GUEST EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS OR HOBBY ? 


By MRS. FLORENCE GUNN 


A novice at beekeeping, I am fascinated and in- 
trigued, but a bit bewildered, by the various state- 
ments I have read. 

There was a picture in the magazine of a fruit 
tree that had done exceptionally well. “The owner 
gave the credit to the bushels of slumgum buried 
at its roots. Another picture showed a garden 
where part had been fertilized with dead bees. 
That part had produced much more abundantly 
than the other. An article stated that experi- 
ments had been performed that proved that bees 
were some fourteen or fifteen times as valuable 
for fertilizing plants as for honey production. 

One writer claimed that he had found in pro- 
polis the secret of the long lost formula for the 
varnish that gave the old time violins their rich 
mellow tones. Yet instead of investigating his 
claims, staking him to a varnish business so that 
all beekeepers could sell propolis to him, we find 
propolis considered a great detriment. 

Beekeepers constantly assert that they scarcely 
get back the cost of production in managing bees 


fora honey crop. They seem to list as assets only 
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their honey and perhaps their stock. 


Can it be 


that they are better producers than they are busi- 
ness men? Is beekeeping carried on as a hobby 
regardless of the number of colonies under one 
management? 

The chicken farmer, whether he uses the 
manure from his birds on his land or sells it for 
cash, remember to add its value to his assets. The 
abrasive manufacturer sells to a cleanser company 
the material that refuses to scratch. Today all 
up-to-date factories are seriously concerned with 
the utilizing of the gas that has been escaping up 
their chimneys. 

As beekeepers have we been letting our most 


valuable assets escape? What is the value of pro- 


polis? What is the value of the slumgum? What 
is the actual food value of honey? Just how may 
honey and wax be used best in human economy? 
How many beekeepers have themselves made it 
their job to find out? Are we more or less hobby- 


ists after all? 


Michigan. 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up 
in cartons suitable for reshipping. Write for prices on carlots, as we quote very low prices. If 
your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in ordering tin and 
glass containers or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can buy. Pails will be 
supplied with bails as long as stock lasts, after that without ears and bails. Glass styles and bails 


for pails regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points: 








_ Description Watertown Sioux City Springfield Lynchburg Albany 
66—5 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 lbs., $3.20 $3.30 $3.25 $3.35 $3.40 
69—10 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs. 4.85 5.05 4.95 5.10 5.10 

625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs.* 5.49 5.70 5.56 5.67 5.71 

630— 16 lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 lbs. Bp .78 Be i .68 .74 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 17 Ibs. .92 1.04 .92 1.00 1.01 
632—2 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 14 lbs. .60 .69 .60 .65 .67 
633—3 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 lbs. .65 a2 .67 .67 .67 
635—5 lb. r’d glass pails, 6 in ctn., 11 lbs. 52 .59 52 .56 .57 


Jars in 144 and 3 lb. sizes subject to stock available due to WPB simplification of sizes 








*Can only be shipped 16/c. Write for bulk prices to Sioux City and Springfield only. 


WINDOW CARTONS HONEY SERVERS 
These pink and green cartons with 644—414"x17,”" Beeway No Drip servers hold a pound 
large cellophane window help sell 645—414"x11¢” No Beeway Sa oo a ee 


646—4"x5"x1%” No Beeway tive sales item. Colored handle, 


section honey. We also supply clear glass, trigger control. 





— .* Much lower price 12/c f.o.b. 
comb honey shipping cases and 100, yy — factory. Write for quantity 
cartons for shipping extracted ? ° prices, subject to stock, No. 628 

Weight 61/2 lbs. per 100; 55 Ibs. No Drip Honey Servers, weight 
honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. 1 lb. postage extra. Each 40c. 
100 500 
649 Colored 414, Blue and White § .90 $3.95 
664 Plain 414 .60 2.70 
658 Colored Bag 4%4 , 1.05 4.35 
430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. 00 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 lb.; 500—5 lbs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 











G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 118 SO. LIMESTONE ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


——__———— SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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ADDISON WEBB 


WINNER OF BEESWAX SLOGAN CONTEST 


DDISON WEBB, of New York 

City, is the winner of the slogan 
contest, in which there has been so 
much interest, with the slogan WAX 
THE WAY TO VICTORY. 

Mr. Webb is a hobbyist beekeeper 
and a writer. Subscribers voting for 
the three slogans presented in August 
issue, two to one, chose his ““‘Wax the 
Way To Victory.’’ The second choice 
was “Beeswax Production Aids Axis 
Destruction,” sent in by M. H. 
Froslan, of St. James, Minnesota, and 
the third choice, ‘Wax Wages War,” 
from John J. Baumer, Northport, 
L. I., New York. 

The addition of the words ‘“‘Let The 
Bees” to the slogan as sent by Mr. 
Webb is at the suggestion of 
B. O. Gray, Batesville, Arkansas. He 
argues that many will not connect 
the phrase with beekeeping. Of 
course, the beekeeper will, but others 
who see it may not. We think the 
addition of the flying bee on the 
shield with the words above and be- 
low as they appear here makes it a 
decidedly attractive emblem. We 
may be able to work the words of the 
slogan into the design in some way 
to make it still better. 

Anyone wishing to use this slogan 
and design in any of their printed 
matter may secure duplicate cuts 
from the American Bee Journal free 
of charge. We hope this won’t stagger 
us or create a run on the engraving 
plant, but we will gladly make this 
much contribution to secure as much 
beeswax as possible in this emergency. 

Many slogans were received in which 
reference was made to the Japanese. 
Some of these might have been ac- 
ceptable aside from the fact that we 
decided not to use anything which re- 
ferred specifically to any one of our 
three enemies; rather to select some- 
thing which would include all who 
fight against us. In the American 
mind, Japan is the dastardly nation 
that knifed us in the back. True 
enough. 

Mr. Webb also sent in the slogan, 
“Wax the Road to Victory,” but we 
liked the one chosen better because 
of the repetition in the three words. 
There were some close seconds to the 
chosen slogan. Jane Sanderson of 
Quechee, Vermont sends “‘Let’s Wax 
the Wings of Victory,’’ which is very 
good. The strategic uses of beeswax 
in war, however, embraces many uses, 
in addition to the actual use on the 
wings of airplanes, although no doubt 
the reference in this case was _ in- 
tended to refer to the speed of con- 
quest rather than to a technical use. 
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From Sister Mary Paula, Convent of 
the Visitation of St. Paul, Minnesota 
comes “Let Wax Smooth the Way to 
Victory,” which is not bad. Also 
“Every Colony a Wax Plant for 
Uncle Sam.” Our religious friends, 
both Catholic and Protestant, were 
very much in evidence in this contest. 
They have, in this case, a just basis 
for righteous indignation. 

J. W. Gables of Elgin, Illinois, 
sends ‘Wax the Bee-Line for 
Victory,” and John J. Baumer, of 
Northport, L. I., New York duplicates 
Addison Webb’s ‘“‘Wax the Road to 
Victory.”” Just one word prevented 
a tie. J. M. Hitchings of Davenport, 
Iowa, sends “Wax and Wings for 
Victory.” 

Most interesting was a local contest 
at Notre Dame, Indiana, with 300 
contestants from which six were sent 
in by Ralph Davis. His “Beeline to 
Victory” was good. And “Stacks of 
Wax for Big Attacks” by James 
Horgan. It was a grand try! 

There were other interesting near 
choices among the large number of 
slogans received. Mrs. I. F. Gordon 
of Ames, Iowa sends “Remember 
Pearl Harbor with Beeswax,” and 
Mrs. A. C. Kreig, of Oakley, Illinois, 
sends “Save Every Scrap of Wax To 
Save the Scrap for You.” There were 
one or two close seconds to that too. 
Catechist Magdalene Lenges of the 
Society of Missionary Catechists at 
Huntington, Indiana, sends ‘‘Many a 
3urr Comb Makes a Pound.” Not bad! 
Also a parallel slogan to Mr. Webb 
from Edward D. Wirth, Brooklyn, 
New York, “Beeswax Wanted—to 
Speed Victory.” 

However, the choice seems well 
made, so the war bond goes to Mr. 
Webb. Congratulations. 


* 


BEESWAX PRICES 


A meeting was called by the Office 
of Price Administration, July 31, in 
New York to discuss price ceilings of 
waxes. Importers were asked to roll 
their prices back to August, 1941 
levels. This meant a price of 38 cents 
per pound for bleachable grades of 
beeswax and of 35 cents per pound 
for non-bleachable grades f. o. b. 
country of origin. The proposed New 
York prices were 45%c per pound 
for bleachable grades and 42 cents 
for non-bleachable, a “roll back” of 
5 to 7 cents per pound. 

Importers and dealers testified that 
beeswax could not be bought at these 
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Let the Bees 





Wax the Way 
to Victory 


prices, that margins allowed them 
were not sufficient, and that it would 
be three or four months before the 
price could be rolled back to these 
levels. OPA officials stated that the 
price of beeswax frozen at March 
levels was inflationary and therefore 
must be reduced. This reduction can 
be accomplished only by importers 
staying out of the market until 
foreign dealers are willing to take a 
lower price for their stocks. 

Since the foreign market, due to 
war conditions, practically has no 
other outlet, beeswax eventually will 
come to this country. Imports for 
the coming year have been limited to 
2,000 tons. African beeswax will go 
largely to Great Britain. Submarine 
activity in the Caribbean has handi- 
capped shipments from West Indies 
and Central American ports. Brazil 
is still waiting for convoys. The bees- 
wax situation, with a short crop of 
honey in the United States, is more 
serious than ever. 

The proposed “roll back” for do- 
mestic beeswax was 36 cents per 
pound f. o. b. apiary and 38 cents per 
pound trade price. Those represent- 
ing the domestic field were unanimous 
in urging that the apiary price be not 
less than 40 cents, and prices as high 
as 43 cents were recommended. 

It was pointed out that the pro- 
duction of beeswax is incidental to the 
production of honey, that some bees- 
wax will always be produced, but the 
domestic market must bear the brunt 
of an increased demand due to a 
shortage in the foreign market, that 
in order to encourage beekeepers to 
cull combs, to cut deeper cappings, 
and institute extra measures to save 
beeswax and increase the production, 
the price must not roll back too far. 
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_ HERE'S A PINCER MOVEMENT 
ge WE CAN ALL USE ON THE AXiIsI 





PRICES AND SALE 
OF HONEY 


On June 15, 1942, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics issued for the 
first time parity prices for large ship- 
ments of honey. Using 1919-29 as a 
base period, on June 15, 1942, parity 
prices are as follows: extracted honey 
10.4¢ per pound; comb honey, 18.5c 
per section; and beeswax, 29.6c per 
pound. The actual average selling 
prices on June 15, 1942, were as 
follows: extracted honey, 11.4c per 
pound; comb honey 20.4c per section; 
and beeswax, 38.6c per pound. These 
parity prices have no immediate sig- 
nificance. 

If, later, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration should issue separate 
ceiling orders for honey (as has not 
yet been done) and if extracted 
honey is then construed to be an un- 
processed agricultural commodity, the 
minimum ceiling figures then apply- 
ing to extracted honey, must be based 
on the parity calculations published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. At present under the wording 
of the price control law, extracted 
honey is classified as processed be- 
cause it is removed from the comb 
by centrifugal force. If this ruling 
is retained, the price ceilings which 
may later be established need not be 
based on parity prices. The bee- 
keeper should not confuse the pub- 
lications of parity prices for honey 
with his own price ceilings based on 
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March prices, since so far the parity 
prices are not operative. 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell University. 


¢ 


PACKAGE SHIPPERS 
ASSURED SUPPLIES 
FOR 1943 


Officials of several of the southern 
states report that they have been able 
to arrange for ample supplies in the 
way of screen and other materials so 
that package bee shipments for 1943 
will not be restricted because of the 
lack of essential materials. Apparent- 
ly the labor situation also is im- 
proving so there will be no difficulty 
in this regard. 

With such enormous changes tak- 
ing place in our economic structure, 
it is comforting to know that the 
beekeeping business will not be 
hindered in making up winter losses 
and in making the increase necessary, 
and also to provide replacements 
for worn combs and for additional 
supers. 

The bee supply business has been 
fortunate so far and we have only 
praise for those who have been in- 
strumental in presenting the value 
of the industry to those in Washing- 
ton who have decisions to make. 


While no complete decision has 


been made on the amount of bee sup- 
plies which will be allowed for manu- 
facture in 1948, and for the manu- 
facture of tin containers and other 
materials, it is hoped that all of this 
will be considered so that we will be 
allowed a fair proportion of such 
strategic raw materials as are avail- 
able. 
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TIRES FOR 
BEEKEEPERS 


Section 405 (f) (5) of the Tire 
Rationing Regulations (Revised) pro- 
vides that a truck is eligible for new 
tires or tubes or for recapped tires 
when it is used exclusively for the 
transportation of raw materials, semi- 
manufactured goods, and finished 
goods, including farm products and 
foods, except where the truck is used 
for the transportation of commodities 
to the ultimate consumer, or for 
transportation to any person of alco- 
holic beverages, soft drinks and 
similar beverages, tobacco products, 
confections, candy, flowers, toys, 
novelties, jewelry, furs, radios, phono- 
graphs, musical instruments or any 
luxury goods. 

Honey and beeswax and the sup- 
plies necessary for their production 
are not included in commodities for 
which transportation is not eligible. 
Their transportation by truck is con- 
sidered eligible use of tires by the 
War Production Board under the pro- 
vision of Section 405 (f) (5). 

Producers of beeswax and honey 
may establish their eligibility to the 
Local War Price and Rationing Board 
for recapped tires or recapping 
services or for new tires provided all 
the other requirements of the regu- 
lations are met. 

Robert S. Betten, Chief, 

Tire Rationing Branch, 

Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


CELLOPHANE FOR 
HONEY 


The use of cellophane and similar 
transparent materials derived from 
cellulose to wrap section comb honey 
where the honey is enclosed only in 
a frame and is overwrapped with a 
cellulose film is not restricted under 
the Limitation Order L-20. Neither is 
any direct overwrap of honey where 
the cellulose film is used only for pro- 
tective purposes. 

The use of cellophane and similar 
transparent materials derived from 
cellulose to overwrap boxes or cartons 
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of honey where the cellulose film is 
a secondary rather than a _ primary 
wrap is restricted. There are more 
essential uses for cellulose film and 
the constituents of its manufacture 
in the war effort. 

Arthur E. Petersen, Chief, 

Organic Plastics and Resins 

Section, War Product:on Board 


¢ 


EXPRESS SERVICE FOR 
PACKAGE BEES IN 1943 


Express traffic in package bees is 
handled on passenger trains as the 
transportation demands are increased 
or concentrated abnormally in certain 
sections, the rail service is sometimes 
affected, but all reports of railroad 
operation under the strain of the 
present emergency are to the effect 
that the roads have been able to 
handle the movement of men and 
supplies successfully. 

So we have no serious impairment 
in the express service and deliveries 
are being made on normal schedule. 
As to predictions for the future, | 
hesitate to make any, not through 
lack of confidence in the ability of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
roads to maintain service, but be- 
cause such predictions would be based 
on little more than guesswork, be- 
cause we do not know the demands 
the emergency will place upon all 
transportation during the year 1943. 

I have no recent information re- 
garding the bee traffic for 1942. 
However, this traffic handled in the 
southern department covering the 
principal shipping centers decreased 
in 1941 to 103,000 cages, as against 
118,000 in 1940. I can say now that 
as far as anything that can be seen 
is concerned, there is nothing which 
will prevent Railway Express from 
handling bee shipments in 1943 satis- 
factorily. 

K. N. Merrit, 
General Sales Manager, 
Railway Express Agency. 
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BOWMAN CHOSEN 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


The War Production Board com- 
pleted selection of directors for its 
twelve regional offices over the 
country in naming A. E. Bowman, of 
Minneapolis, region 12, to supervise 
operations of the field offices of the 
War Production Board in the states 


of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 
The decentralization of the War 


Production Board is now under way. 
Regional directors have been ap- 
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industrial centers 
to help business throughout the 
country. Many of the functions 
formerly carried on in Washington 
have been transferred to the field. 
The regional offices are staffed with 
technicians and experts in priorities, 


pointed in twelve 


conservation, inventory control and 
other fields. 

Mr. Bowman leaves his post as 
chief of the sugar section, food 
branch, of the Board, to assume his 
new duties. Beekeepers will re- 
member him as the friend who 


championed their interest when sugar 
was needed for feeding bees in the 
initial stages of the war. 


* 


BAILS PROHIBITED ON 
FIVE POUND PAILS 


Word has been received from con- 
tainer manufactures that a new ruling 
prohibits the manufacture of ears and 
bails on five pound pails. This ruling 
apparently does not apply to ten 
pound containers. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell University. 


* 


METAL HONEY 
CONTAINERS 


To conserve tin, the War Pro- 
duction Board amended Order M-81-a, 
which became effective June 13, 1942. 
This order requires packers of honey 
and other products to use electrotype 
tinplate with a tin coating not in ex- 
cess of 0.50 pounds per base box for 
the ends of honey containers only. 
Packers are required to accept de- 
livery of such cans to the greatest 
extent available up to 50 per cent 
of their order. This requirement 
means there will be less tin on the 
tops and bottoms of metal honey 
containers and they should be stored 
in a warm, dry place where there is 
no danger of rusting. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell University. 


* 


SUGAR REGULATIONS 
FOR FEEDING BEES 


On April 20, 1942, previous regu- 
lations with respect to sugar for bees 
were changed. The new regulations 
are contained in Rationing Order No. 
8, of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Beekeepers who overlooked 
registering as industrial users of 
sugar should do so without delay if 


they are likely to need sugar for their 
bees this fall. There is no method by 
which a beekeeper may obtain sugar 
unless he registers as an industrial 
user. For complete infomation consult 
the Local Sugar Control Board. While 
for the moment provision is made 
for the supplying of sugar for feeding 
bees, the honey producer should make 
himself independent of sugar feed- 
ing as quickly as possible, since it is 
impossible to predict how long sugar 
may be available for this purpose. 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, 
Cornell University. 
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MORE SCRAP RUBBER 


The “‘quickie’’ scrap rubber drive 
is over, but the need for rubber is 
not. Even small amounts of rubber 


contribute to the national war effort. 
About 25 to 40 per cent of reclaimed 
rubber is used in mixture for new 
manufacture, so crude rubber mixed 


with reclaimed rubber from three 
scrapped tires will supply all the 
rubber needed for a pursuit plane. 


Forty-eight hot water bottles would 
do the same job, also nine 20-foot 
lengths of garden hose. Six scrap 
tires provide all the reclaimed rubber 
necessary for a two-ton medium 
army truck. There is rubber for 
ten civilian gas masks in inner 
tube. So rubber in small articles 
like sink mats, drug sundries and the 
like, though they may not seem im- 
portant, do add up substantially in 
the scrap rubber drive. 

(Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1942.) 


one 
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SALVAGE 


A memorandum from the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
speeding up the salvage program is 
ready. The talk is that it will have 
the backing of a million and a half 
to two million dollar national adver- 
ting sponsored by the War Production 
Board and financed almost entirely by 
industry. 


Appeals for scrap iron, rubber, 
waste fats, tin cans and paper will 
appear in national magazines, farm 


magazines and daily and weekly news- 
papers, and over radio programs. It 
is urged that every effort be made, 
especially for scrap iron and rubber, 
to increase collections. With enough 
scrap iron being delivered, steel mills 


could be turning out more steel. 
Every bit of used rubbber will be 


necessary for the war. Let’s do our 


part. 

(Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1942.) 
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HOW LONG WILL THIS CONTINUE ? 





The report of the complete loss of 
sweet clover due to the damage of 
a weevil comes from parts of Illinois. 
In some sections, farmers would not 
buy seed to replant because the loss 
was so complete. We have heard of 
the sweet clover weevil in other 
places too. 

How far will this damage go or 
What other disturbances will affect 
sweet clover acreage—other insects, 
plant diseases? What other plant will 








SOYBEAN FIBER 


Chinese farmers have known for 


centuries that soybeans were one of 
the best crops they could harvest but 
it took the American chemist to dis- 
cover their endless possibilities. These 


pictures from Manufacturers’ News, 
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take the place of sweet clover when 
it is gone? 

Sweet clover took the place of 
white Dutch clover. The two were 
heavy yielding, wide-spread honey 
plants. Commercial beekeeping can- 
not continue without the distribution 
of another plant of equal importance 
is sweet clover in its turn is faced 
with gradual extinction. The value 
of studies of honey plants, there- 
fore, becomes highly important in the 
future of beekeeping. 


for February, show soybean fiber 
and yarn on its way to becoming a 
textile. Honey from soybeans? Why 
not select until we have it? Occa- 
sionally there are reports of honey 
and by selection it may finally become 
important. 





% 


SCALE COLONY 


A scale colony is of great value 
in any bee yard. This is a picture 
from Edwin Goff of Blisfield, Mich- 
igan. 

The daily gain and loss on a scale 
colony indicates the condition of the 
honeyflow. At the beginning of the 
flow, the daily weights may not be 
over a few ounces or a pound or two. 
Then the amount of nectar coming 
in increase and the daily gains will 
gain as high as 15 to 20 pounds a 
day, and once in a while even more. 

Then comes the day when the gain 
is less and the daily becomes still 
less until the scale may actually 
register low. The flow is over. 

The readings of weight should be 
taken at the same time each day pref- 
erably at dusk. 


+ 


AN EVER OPEN GATE 





If you are tired of opening and 
closing gates, here is a fence opening 
that does not require a gate, yet is 
“stock proof.” 

Just fix your fence in a “V”’ shape 
like the sketch shows. It represents 
a top view of the correct arrange- 
ment for the post. The post set to 
either side should be about two feet 
from the line post so as to give suffi- 
cient room for a person to pass 
through while the livestock cannot. 

Charles Dennis, Missouri. 

(From March, The American Farm 

Youth.) 
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TRUCKING PACKAGE BEES FROM 
WHITSETT, TEXAS, TO WINNIPEG 


By ED BRAUN, 


Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Manitoba 


In March, 1941, the author was 
privileged to accompany an experi- 
mental trial shipment of package 
bees to be transported by a firm of 
commercial truckers from Whitsett, 
Texas, U. S. A., to Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada, for the Manitoba Co- 
operative Honey Producers’ Ltd. Pic- 
ture No. 1 shows the semi-trailer out- 
fit, equipped with a tractor having 
a Cummins Diesel engine mounted 
on an International chassis, and a 
trailer slightly more than twenty-two 
feet in length. The outside walls of 
the trailer were of aluminum con- 
struction with three inches of insul- 
ating material (rock wool) between 
the roof, outer walls and inner walls, 
which were composed of three-ply 
veneer. The total weight of the two 
units (empty) was approximately 8% 
tons. Two ventilators, approximate- 
ly 3x12 inches, had been installed, 
one on each side of the front of the 
trailer, noticeable just below the 
front curved beading. These alumi- 
num ventilators were of the slide type 
and arranged so they could be regu- 
lated from the outside, but appeared 
entirely inadequate for the purpose 
intended. 

On April 15, 1941, at 7.00 p. m., 
accompanied by two truck drivers, 
Mr. L. Waterman and Mr. D. Mul- 
chaey, and equipped with the neces- 
sary passport, papers, etc., we left 
for Texas. Road restrictions on cer- 
tain highways necessitated doubling 
back to Fargo, North Dakota, from 
Crookston, Minnesota, before we 





could proceed to the Twin Cities, 
and from there to Des Moines, Iowa, 
skirting Kansas City, to Joplin, Mo. 
The flooding of highway 60 required 
a detour to Vinita, Oklahoma; just 
south of there we ran into a terrifi- 
cally heavy rain and wind storm which 
delayed us slightly en route to Den- 
nison, Oklahoma. Passing through 
Dallas, Waco, and Austin, we arrived 
at San Antonio on April 18, at 5.30 
p. m., after continuous travelling 
with only time off for eating and re- 
fueling. The following day we rested 
in San Antonio and at 6.00 a. m. on 








Sunday left for Whitsett, arriving 
there at approximately 8.00 a. m. 
The trailer was backed into position 
for loading and due to its height had 
to be left exposed to the rays of the 
Texas sun. 


Loading Package Bees 


Picture No. 2 shows a number of 
the packages piled ready for loading. 
The trailer, being rounded in the 
front, necessitated the placing of a 
short row of four packages, seven 
tiers high, in the nose. This ar- 
rangement removed any danger of 





blocking the ventilators in case of 
a load shift, and allowed the packages 
in the remaining rows and tiers to 
be uniformly spaced throughout the 
load. The packages were placed ten 
to a row across the floor of the 
truck, allowing one inch of an air 
space between the inner wall and 
the first package and three inches 
between the remaining packages, ex- 
cept between the fifth and sixth, the 
lengthwise sides of which abutted 
against each other as illustrated in 
picture No. 3. The packages wert 
rigidly fixed into position by the us« 
of four foot lengths of plasterer’s 


1 (Lower left) The big Diesel engine 
semi-trailer. 
2 (Above) Stacks of cages ready to load 
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lath nailed to the tops of the pack- 
ages. The tiers from one on the 
floor to eight near the ceiling were 
all fastened together and arranged 
in a similar manner. This solid ar- 
rangement of packages prevented any 
inspection of the condition of the 
bees in the front-bottom portion of 
the trailer. Consequently, two 5x8 
inch mirrors were fastened to a piece 
of tin, the tin nailed to the upright 
end board of the packages in front 
of one, and then the tin bent so that 
the mirrors would reflect the con- 
dition of the packages on either side 
when a flashlight was played on the 
surface of the mirrors. Two sets of 
such mirrors were located on the 
bottom tier in row one in the nose of 
trailer. The subsequent fourteen 
rows, eight tiers high, were abutted 
end to end against the row in front. 
Two upright 1x2 inch boards, nailed 
flush against the veneer walls and 
tight against the protruding laths, 
prevented the tiers of packages shift- 


d 


ing backward. The sixteenth row 
only contained one tier of ten pack- 
ages. The completed load visible in 
picture. No. 4 contained 1,238 two- 
pound packages of bees. There was 
approximately nine inches of space 
between the eighth tier and the roof 
of the trailer. An eight inch electric 
fan was used to circulate air in the 
trailer in the morning, but this was 
inadequate because the temperature 
inside increased steadily. This temper- 
ature increase was due to several 
contributing causes; heat generated 
by the packages which had recently 
been fed, the fact that the trailer 
was exposed to the intense rays of 
the sun throughout the loading 
period, and that no water was avail- 
able to damp down the bees as they 


. 


(Above) Fan to cool the load. 
4. (Right) Loaded and ready to go. 
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were loaded. (Water in this part of 
Texas is limited to rainwater cistern 
reservoirs and the water must, there- 
fore, be conserved as much as 
possible for human needs.) Arrange- 
ments, however, were made by 
the management to secure a _ large 
eighteen inch blade electric fan on a 
five foot upright stand, and it was 
set up at the rear at 3:30 P. M. 
(picture No. 3). This large fan moved 
volumes of air and reduced the inside 
temperature very shortly after it 
was put into operation, but with the 
steady increase of packages the fan 
could not reduce the temperature 
lower than 90 degrees F., which was 
entirely too high, especially when the 
outside temperature began to recede 
after 6:00 P. M. Two thermometers, 
nailed to 1x2 inch strips, sixteen feet 
long, were placed on the lath strip- 
ping above tier six, between pack- 
ages three and four from each wall 
of the truck, and they remained there 
throught the journey, being arranged 









OKLAHOMA © 
STATE 





LINt 


in such a manner that they could be 
removed, read quickly, replaced, and 
yet not be jarred out of position. 


En Route 

As soon as loading had been com- 
pleted, the export forms typed out 
and hasty adieus taken, the trip north 
began with the back doors wide open 
and wired securely in place against 
the outer walls. The cooler air of 
the night and travelling reduced the 
temperature about four degrees, but 
on arrival in San Antonio, a distance 
of sixty-five miles, the bees were 
roaring terrifically. Ten stops were 
made at filling stations before one was 
located which had a high pressure 
water spray that could be used to 
force water the entire length of the 
packages. Within five minutes after 
spraying with water the bees began 
to quieten and cluster around the 
feed cans; prior to this they had been 
milling around the inside of the 
packages like a stampeding herd of 
cattle. During the remainder of the 
night the bees were nicely clustered 
and quiet until we stopped for break- 
fast, and then the temperature 
increased ten degrees in twenty 
minutes and movement did not reduce 
it. Fortunately the sky was overcast 
but the bees began roaring so they 
were again sprayed with cold water 
in Dallas. The benefit, however, was 
only temporary. After consulting 
with Mr. Waterman on the matter, 
and having removed the _ outside 
plates of the ventilators previously, 
we tore out the inside portion of the 
aluminum’ ventilators, which im- 
mediately reduced the inside temper- 
ature, but as soon as we _ stopped 
moving the temperature would shoot 
up nearly ten degrees, which neces- 
sitated spraying with water, and to 
avoid risk of being unable to secure 
hose accommodation for spraying, 
a fifty foot length of three-quarter 

(Please turn to page 410) 
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These kind of combs 
“are more valuable as 
wax than they are in the 


hive. 


CULLING COMBS EACH YEAR 


BY EDWARD G. BROWN 


HERE used to be a saying that 

drawn combs were worth 25 cents 
each. The modern version of this 
should be that good drawn combs are 
worth a quarter, but a frame with 
foundation is worth much more than 
a poor drawn comb, especially in the 
brood nest. 

Each year combs should be sorted 
so you will have nothing but good 
combs in the brood nest and prefer- 
ably nothing but good combs in your 
entire outfit. If you have poor 
combs around, some of them will 
eventually be filled with the honey 
you want in the brood nest for feed, 
or in some other way they will get 
there. Every inch of poor cell space 
in a comb lowers the efficiency of the 
brood nest that much. I have seen 
two story brood chambers that did 
not have the total worker cell space 
of one hive body of perfect combs. 


Drone or sagging cells are good 
for storage only, and patches of 
drone cells, where the queen can 
reach them, cause the production of 
excessive drones to consume feed and 
bee effort in their production. After 
they emerge, they crowd the hive and 
greatly increase swarming. Patches 
of drone cells in the surplus supers or 
above the excluder will be the last 
to be filled with honey, as the bees 
will hold them open for the queen as 
long as possible. 


When wax rendering is efficiently 
done, ten old drawn comb will pro- 
duce three to four pounds of bees- 
wax. The older and heavier the comb, 
the more wax there is and it is 
especially heavy in corners of drone 
comb. With an average production 
of 3% pounds of wax at 40 cents a 
pound, ten combs will return $1.40. 
Against this you can charge render- 
ing of 21 cents, foundation working 
70 cents, freight 10 cents, total $1.01, 
leaving you a profit of 39 cents a hive 
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for replacing your cull combs with 
foundation every year. 

This gives us a chance to cull out 
six combs in every colony every year. 
Some combs are broken, some chewed 
by mice or damaged in other ways, 
and some that become old and will 
yield wax heavily and so are profit- 
able rendering from the standpoint 
of wax production. 

By culling combs, then, you get a 
larger and more efficient brood area, 
fewer drones to induce swarming and 
consume honey. You reap a profit 
from wax and most important of all 
you secure more efficiency in work- 
ing time. It is one of the most profit- 
able operations the beekeeper can do. 
At the present price of wax, it is 
profitable from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, but the benefits of 
good combs in the brood nest are far 
greater than the profits from wax. 

Remember in a good honeflow, bees 
naturally secrete surplus wax and 
each colony can draw an average of 
six sheets of foundation withoul re- 
ducing the crop in any way. There 
is nothing the beekeeper can be more 
proud of than an outfit of as nearly 
perfect combs as possible. 





Iowa. 


¢ 
The weather has been cold and wet 
all through May and June and into 
July. Many colonies have starved 
or have had to be fed. They got 


nothing from fruit bloom, very little 
from dandelion, and clover is abund- 
ant, but seems to yield little nectar. 
The bees do not stay in the blossoms 
long. The country is flooded, with 
thousands of acres of farm land under 
water. 
Geo. Jacobson, 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 


ST. AMBROSE’S GRAVE 


Remembering your 
December last issue about St. 
Ambrose, I thought it would be of 
interest to tell of a trip I made to 
Milan, Italy, in 1924 when I visited 
St. Ambrose’ grave in the basement 
of the Cathedral. His body lies in a 
glass coffin and is dressed in full 
regalia as Bishop of Milan. The floor 
and ornamental corners of the coffin 
are handwrought solid gold. Within 
are also jewels, diamonds and gold 
coins of inestimable value. 

This underground spot can only be 
visited at certain hours and then only 
in the presence of an armed guard. 
An entire steel vault has been built 
around the room. The tourists enter 


story in the 


the basement accompanied by the 
cathedral caretaker, the lights are 
turned on and all the faithful 


venerate this spot in silence. 
Mat Seifert, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


. 


TO MELT WAX 


I think I have a better way than 
the one described in March (page 
105—Joe Nilges—Round Five Gallon 
Cans). I use the same kind of cans. 
Place the comb to be melted in the 
can with two gallons of water. Do 
not use burlap sack as it often sticks 
to the bottom, burning a hole in the 
sack and thus causing trouble. 

After the wax has boiled, place 
a burlap sack in an old cream sepa- 
rator supply tank, held open with 
spring clothes pins, fastened to the 
side of the tank. It is then easy to 
pour the wax into the sack. 

As the wax is pressed out it runs 
from the tank into a clean container, 
and the job is done with little mess 
and all the wax is saved. 

U. J. Ashbacher, 


Iowa. 





HONEY SIGN 


Here is a copy of a sign I printed 
and have out in front of my service 
station where I sell my honey. It 
has sold many hundred pounds and 
brought much laughter along with 
the sales. 

“Have you lost your j 
you have, I can replace with good 
comb honey or extracted honey.” 

T. A. 


honey? If 


Haines, 
Indiana. 
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HOW HONEYBEES 


HELP IN THE 
WAR EFFORT 


at 
trees planted with good 
pollen varieties and in react 
of 


solid block with 


nators., 


HE honeybee has two definite jobs 

in this war, to help in crop pro- 
duction and in beeswax production. 
Honey production, of course, is a 
corollary to both, and the honey it- 
self is probably one of the finest pro- 
tective foods and sugar supplements 
that can be provided in an emergency. 
The beekeepers’ prime objective is 
honey production, but perhaps from 
the standpoint of those who are not 
beekeepers, the benefit of the honey- 
bee to agriculture and crops, and the 
insurance of the largest possible 
amount of beeswax for war needs 
seem more important. 

Enough information is on hand now 
from the main honey producing areas 
of this country to make certain that 
the 1942 crop will be short. This 
would have been the year for a long 
crop. However, the return’ which 
nature offers is largely beyond our 
control. We have to take it that way. 
Beekeepers should remember that 
most wet years with short crops are 
followed by years of heavy crops, so 








Note the complet 
development n 
the top, which are fron 


the apple 


honeybees. The ap} 


“ 


maybe 1943 will be the season when 
honey will be abundant on American 
markets. 

As a result of the 
ditions, beeswax will not be produced 


seasonal con 


in the volume which it was hoped 
would be Beeswax comes 
from honey. It 
trolled in volume except through the 
production of honey. 

However, in 


possible 


cannot be con 


various ways, bee- 
keepers can add to their store of wax 
by rigorously sorting combs, discard 
ing the old and less 
Brown describes in his article on page 


valuable, as Mr. 


394, removing all burr combs from 


the frames in extracting, scraping 


supers, excluders, hives, bottoms and 
tops and saving all bits of wax in th 


bee yard. 


This practice, in normal periods of 


management, should yield a_ million 


or more extra pounds of wax. In our 


own apiaries, we estimate that we can 
get one-half pound of wax per colo 


ny per year above our usual pro 
duction from the honey crop, by thes 


methods. 

















Caged cherry tree picked four pounds. 
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Tree exposed to bee picked 44 pounds 








W have been accused of selfish 
motive in this effort to interest the 
beekeeper in more beeswax. Of 
course, we would like to see the wax 
needed for foundation which bee- 
keepers need sufficiently abundant so 
foundation can be made. To that 
gree, we are selfish, but I am sure 
we are more interested in seeing the 
beeswax made available for strategic 
uses than we are for non-essential 
uses We would like to see the bee- 
keeper have enough wax for his own 
needs so next year’s crop can produce 
still more wax. 
made unless 
bee combs are available in which to 


Beeswax cannot be 


store the honey from which beeswax 
comes. 3eeswax cannot be manu 
factured. It must come from the 
body of the bee under the stimulus 
of a honeyflow. 

Every American feels the force of 
this war. Every American has set 
back in his home apprehensive because 
of setbacks, reverses, losses, death, 
destruction, in a terrible world. We 
would like to see it over, the sooner, 
the better, and, of course, freedom 
and liberty are the only principles we 
can accept to survive. 

Before the First World War, the 
role of the honeybee in the pollination 
of fruits, vegetables and seeds was 
not understood. It was recognized 
that bees were pollen carriers, but it 
known that there was a 
definite and optimum relation be- 
tween bees and flowers. It was not 


was not 


known that bees seek some pollen 
more than others. It was not known 
that some crops are better because 
pollen of the right sort is carried 
willingly by the bee at the right time 
to make a superior quality food. It 
was not realized how closely assocl- 
ated bees are with the 
foods 
fruits. 

In fact, the whole vitamin story 

(Please turn to page 417) 


fortifying 


among our vegetables and 
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MARKETING COMB HONEY 


By CARL E. KILLION 


HERE are numerous methods of 

marketing a crop of comb honey 
The plan followed by one beekeeper 
in marketing his crop would mean 
failure to another beekeeper trying 
to follow the same plan. Pages have 
been written and more will follow 
on marketing. The successful market- 
ing of a crop does not always begin 
when you walk into the buyer’s office; 
it does not begin when you are 
writing to this buyer and that one 
for the consideration of a sale. 
Successful marketing does not end 
when the buyer you called upon 
agrees to take your honey at a 
specified price; it does not end with 
the receipt of a check from the car 
or truck load you sold. 

The successful marketing of your 
crop may start at the time you 
selected your sections and foundation; 
when the foundation was placed into 
the sections; when the first super was 
given the colony or removed; the 
cleaning of the crop, or the selection 
of the wrapper and case. Marketing 
successfully ends only when your 
product reaches a satisfied consumer 
and he returns for more. You have 
not marketed successfully if the 
consumer is dissatisfied with your 
product. Your section of honey must 
leave the grocer’s shelf or the road- 
side stand before the first semblance 
of marketing is achieved. 

Production, packaging, and market- 
ing are all so correlated that failure 
or neglect in any one may mean 
failure in all. Successful marketing 
of a fine crop of comb honey is the 
quintessence of your season’s work. 
All methods of production in the api- 
ary or shop that have added to the 
quality of the product, or the style 
and color of the package, has given 
us the first essential talking point. 
Again and again, in speaking of 
section comb honey we must get away 
from the mass production idea. In 
section comb honey one should strive 
for quality and individuality. Were 
I to sum up successful marketing it 
would be simply to produce a quality 
product at a minimum of labor and 
expense and sell it at a fair margin 
of profit. The producer can go to 
either extreme—failure or success. 
One can spend too little attention to 
production and expense or one can 
spend too much time and run ex- 
penses far too high for profit. 

The result of having fine accurate 
equipment, good prolific bees, and an 
adequate nectar supply are very 
necessary and of vital importance in 
reducing the expense of producing 
our crop. 
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Today the modern term used is 
merchandising, whether it be market- 
ing or merchandising, a thorough 
knowledge of the article in question 
is very essential. We must first sell 
ourselves on the product we wish to 
sell others. The hosiery saleslady 
must know about two or three thread, 
whether they are lisle, cotton, silk, 
rayon, or our latest Nylon. Personally 
I am sold on section comb honey and 
am, therefore, better qualified to 
make a sales talk on it than on ex- 
tracted honey. A good sales talk 
must not and should not be confused 
with “high pressure.’’ On the con- 
trary, it just means having good con- 
vincing proof of your article’s superi- 
ority over the other producer’s 
goods, and with enough proof that it 
is superior. A good sales talk can 
never under any circumstances be a 
cut and dried procedure. Some of 
the peddlers that call at the door meet 
you with one of those cut-and-dried 
greased-up talks. The _ successful 
salesman must at all times adapt the 
talk to fit the individual. 


One thing I always remember is the 
fact there are three people to satisfy 
in the marketing of my crop. First 
to consider is the consumer, next the 
buyer or merchant—the one that 
handles it in the regular channels 
of trade, and last of all myself. If 
the first two are satisfied it is then up 
to me to decide whether I have made 
a successful deal. We must satisfy 
the consumer; it is he that uses our 
product; it is he that lays down his 
hard earned cash; it is he that must 


- i 


get value in return for the price 
he pays. If the consumer does not 
get value in goods for cash invested 
he does not invest the second time. 
This is true of honey or any article 
in the semi-luxury class. When the 
consumer is satisfied and has returned 
again for an article, a demand has 
been created. When a demand has 
been created, it in turn creates a de- 
sire on the part of the merchant to 
handle that article. 

House to house selling does not ap- 
peal to me. From contact with many 
consumers it does not appeal to them. 
There are many people who will not 
buy from the house to house peddler 
There is apparently no established 
place of business; he is only here 
today and may never be seen again. 
Many people believe that more price 
cutting is done by this method of sell- 
ing. We have had beekeepers call at 
our own door with honey in a box, 
basket, or pail asking a far cheaper 
price per pound than our own honey 
was sold for in hundred case lots. 

House to house contacts do have 
their advantages in making personal 
contact with each prospective custom- 
er, providing one can take the time 
necessary for these stops. By this 
method one can describe what honey 
is, how it is produced and some of 
the uses. I am firmly convinced were 
I to try any house to house methods 
it would be to distribute literature, 
recipes, and perhaps a coupon with 
a time limit on presentation at the 
local grocery. A special price could 
be established for this period of time. 





Kroger goes big for the services of a honey demonstrator. 
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The writer prefers to market the 
crops in the wholesale markets sell- 
ing to well established, financially re- 


sponsible firms. These firms can 
either be wholesale grocers, chain 
stores, or dealers in honey. If the 


sale is made locally or within hauling 
distance deliveries made by truck have 
always been very satisfactory. On 
sales to distant points rail shipments 
are best. 

Beekeepers have their own prefer- 
ence in regards to the style of comb 
honey shipping cases. There are still 
several different styles to be found on 
the market. We see everything from 
single and double tier glass front 
cases to the same sizes without glass. 
There are single tier fiber cases hold- 
ing six, twelve, twenty-four, and 
twenty-eight sections each. There is 
also the double tier fiber case hold- 
ing twenty-four sections. There are 
buyers in New York and other eastern 
cities that prefer the single tier fiber 
case holding twelve sections each. In 
other parts of the country buyers still 
handle and prefer the twenty-four 
section case. It is always best to 
investigate the style of case used in 
a given area and if possible to supply 
these markets with honey packed in 
-ases of that preference. If you have 
a better pack, a different case, an 
attractive price you may win con- 
sideration from the buyer for your 


pack. 
The case I now use and prefer 
to all others is the double tier 


nested fiber case holding twenty-four 


sections. Each section of honey is 
protected from the others by the 
separating nesting material. The 


tiers are separated by special corru- 


Mrs. 
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Killion (left) and Wonder Kleen demonstrator co-operate 


gated shock proof material. This case 
protects the honey well with ordinary 
handling. For shipping, other than 
our own truck these cases are packed 
eight to a carrier and were shipped 


perfectly by transport trucks, rail, 
including some exporting by ship. 
The single tier preferred by some 
Eastern buyers is identical to the 


above except it is only one tier. 

Before the introduction of the 
cellophane wrapper the glass front 
wooden was the ideal case. I 
suspect there were a few tears in my 
eyes at the passing of this fine dis- 
play case. 

Buyers like neat clean 
though very little honey is 
a-days direct from the 
cellophane wrapper 


case 


eases al- 
sold now- 
The 


permits its re- 


case. 


moval and placing on the shelf with 
other foodstuffs. Buyers also like 
good, well filled sections free from 


propolis and finger marks, with white 
cappings and wrapped in a well fitting 
cellophane wrapper. 


If you must contact the buyer by 


mail state specifically the amount, 
quality and style of package and 
your price whether delivered or 


F. O. B. your honey house or railroad 
station. The buyer will expect a 
sample before he will make the pur- 
chase. It would be very expensive 
to submit a very large sample but if 
the beekeeper packs more than 
grade or the will vary, he 
should send samples to match grades 
for sale. A case wi used for 
samples is a small six nested 
fiber case, packing this in one of the 
twenty-four section double tier cases, 
first removing the partitions or nest- 
ing from the using 


one 


grade 


have 
sect ion 


larger case. In 





per store, 


a case of six sections one can send 
sections from twelve to sixteen ounce 
and extremes in the grade. This is 
to give the buyer a true picture of 
what to expect. By the use of your 
regular section case the buyer can 
see the kind of a case you are to ship. 
My advice to any beekeeper is to 
never sort out a better grade for the 
sample. Be honest with your buyer. 

To the buyers that you call upon 
there are so many do’s and don’t’s to 
advise one about. First perhaps is 
your own appearance. Never under 
any circumstances call upon a 
prospective buyer in an untidy ap- 
pearance. One does not have to wear 
evening clothes but be neat and clean. 


If you prefer “Burma Shave’”’ use it 
before you go. Your sample should 
be a well selected and of a grade 


equal to the rest of the honey. And 
by all means keep your sample case 
clean. If you expect the buyer to be 
in or near your car or truck see that 
you have cleaned the old buggy up. 


When greeting the buyer greet him 
as you would like to be greeted—with 
a smile. If you shake hands with him 
please do not be a bone crusher, just 
give a firm handshake. Oh yes, if 
buyers are like myself they detest one 
of those ‘“‘dead-liver’ hand 
those loose limpy kind. And above 
all things look the buyer in the eye 
and do not talk yourself out of a 
sale. Most honey buyers are busy 
men, they can not visit with a person 
all day. Stay just long enough to 
present your wares and explain them 
and quote your price and any 
contract regarding delivery, et cetera, 
and get out. Many a sale has been 
lost because the over anxious bee- 
keeper talked too much, he wanted to 
talk about all the rest of the bee- 
keepers, how they cut prices; talked 
about everything except what few 
things he should. About the best way 
to upset a buyer is to begin on politics 
starting out by giving a few jabs at 
the New Deal or Hoover-izing. 


clasps, 


In contacting a buyer for one of 
our large well-known grocery chains 
I agreed to put on a series of honey 
demonstrations in their principal 
markets. Other food products were 
being demonstrated in their 
The Mrs. agreed to put on 
demonstrations to assist me in this 
venture. These were without any 
doubt the best way to get honey over 
I have ever experienced. Many of the 


stores, 


these 


store managers have since reported 
selling ten times more honey than 
they had ever sold before. What is 


more these customers had their recipe 
leaflets and books and had 
valuable information on the source, 
care, storage, and use for honey. Both 
liquid and comb honey were displayed 
on the demonstration table. 


received 


Illinois. 
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THINGS SEEN AND HEARD 


TRANSFERRING BEES 
By E. L. SECHRIST 


N this installment of Things Seen 

and Heard, we shall return to 

the young beekeeper who was called 
Eddie Sechrist. 

During the winter following 
Eddie’s first purchase of beekeeping 
equipment, (or was it the second?) 
his friend, Dutchman Krider, already 
mentioned, sold to farmers within 
about 25 miles of West Salem, Ohio, 
about a hundred double-walled hives 
of the Falcon pattern. Eddie wanted 
some of them, but lacked money; so 
Krider suggested that he might earn 
some by setting up the hundred or 
so hives, transferring the farmers’ 
bees into them. A neighbor boy, 
George, who had also made a be- 
ginning with bees, agreed to lend 
him a helping hand. This was to be 
quite an adventure, and the young 
greenhorns entered into it with some 
trepidation, but, nevertheless, with 
eager anticipation. 

These double-walled hives were 
composed of many small, thin pieces, 
and were quite difficult to assemble. 
Krider was so sure that Eddie would 
choose one of the wrong ways to put 
the first one together that he offered 
it as a gift if he would set it up 
without any assistance. Eddie was 
put on his mettle. He had studied 
the books and was sure that, having 
the Langstroth frame to start with, 
he knew enough about bee spaces 
and the theory of hive construction 
to set up the hive correctly. So 
when Krider left him with the parts, 
but with nary a word about pro- 
cedure, he set to work with a will. In 
this particular job he did not call 
upon George for help. 

Krider returned in four days, and 
to his surprise, found the hive cor- 
rectly set up and painted. By this 
first experience the young beekeeper 
had drilled into him the importance 
of the bee space in hive construction 
and had valuable practice in adapt- 
ing the advice given in books to con- 
ditions not described in the text. 
Soon afterward, when he began to 
transfer bees from hives with incor- 
rect spaces, from old boxes, barrels, 
kegs, churns, hollow logs, and out 
of house walls, he acquired additional 
practical experience in the impor- 
tance of correct use of bee spaces. 
But now, he had his first double 
walled chaff hive, and he set it up 
himself—which made him feel “set 
up” also! 

After this demonstration of com- 
petency, the two boys in their teens, 
Eddie and George, started out with 
the family horse and buggy on their 
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first job of work away from home. 
Here was the opportunity to put into 
practice many things Eddie had read 
about in the books, but which, in his 
own little apiary, he would not have 
had a chance to learn in many years. 
It was one of the most useful ex- 
periences in his beekeeping life. 

The first bees transferred were not 
far away and they could drive home 
at night to sleep; but soon they were 
staying nights wherever they finished 
work for the day. 

The ABC had told them that trans- 
ferring should be done early in the 
spring, about the time of the first 
blossoms, when the weather was 
warm, the bees flying freely and 
bringing in abundance of nectar. 
That was all very well when one had 
only a few colonies and was not 
pressed for time in getting the work 
done. But these two boys had a 
hundred colonies to transfer and, 
when they were far away from home, 
if the weather changed and it be- 
came cold and rainy, what was to be 
done? 

Stings 

Obviously, because they were now 
in the business commercially, the only 
thing to be done was to go on with 
the work—even though all the bees 
were in the hive and there was no 
fresh nectar. The boys even found 
some hives, in which there was neither 
nectar nor any stored honey; and 
then what a fight they had, O my 
brothers! 

No old beekeeper need be told 
what the boys experienced under such 
conditions. Not only did they learn 
to endure severe stinging, but they 
learned the necessity of using just 
the right amount of smoke at exactly 
the right time to keep the bees under 
control. They learned that the first 
sting was the one to be avoided. 
As soon as the odor of sting poison 
was in the air, the fat was in the 
fire, if one may use such a comparison 
(there is also alliteration in the ex- 
pression: the stings were in the 
skins!), and then great clouds of 
smoke had to be used to avoid too 
much stinging. Sometimes, however, 
they did use too much smoke, the 
bees ran out of the hive all over 
the place, the queen was likely to 
be lost, and then there was more 
trouble. 

One day when George and Eddie 
were working rather awkwardly at 
a difficult transferring job, and were 
half through, Dutchman Krider came 
along. He showed them how to 
drive most of the bees out of the old 





skep or box and put them into the 
new hive before cutting the combs 
out of the old one. How much easier 
it was to cut out combs almost free 
from bees than to dig into the old 
box when every available space was 
crowded full of bees ready to sting 
if touched!! The boys were sore, 
literally as well as figuratively, and 
wondered why the old man hadn’t 
told them about driving out the bees 
before they undertook the transfer- 
ring job. When they indignantly 
taxed him with this neglect, he was 
noncommital, and merely said that 
they would understand as they grew 
older. It was many years after that 
Eddie began to realize that he learned 
more from this first experience about 
just where the cross bees were in 
the hive; where the gentle, quiet 
young bees stayed; and where the 
drones lived, than he could have done 
had he followed the easier pro- 
cedure in the beginning. 

In some colonies there were drones 
and even queen cells before all the 
transferring was finished. The boys 
learned thoroughly the anatomy of 
the broodnest. They saw that if 
the combs were all good worker 
combs, the brood was in a compact 
mass, easily covered by the nurse 
bees; whereas if there was a poor 
comb or a drone comb in the center 
of the brood chamber, the brood- 
rearing was upset and sometimes con- 
fined to a small space. They saw 
how the fresh, incoming nectar and 
pollen were placed close around the 
mass of brood; and that, if the brood 
nest was crowded, nectar was placed 
in the brood cells so that the small 
larvae almost seemed to be drowned 
in it when evening came. By the 
next morning, however, after the 
rush of bringing in nectar had been 
followed by a night of work in the 
hive, all this misplaced nectar would 
have been shifted to its proper place 
while being evaporated, thus leav- 
ing everything in readiness for an- 
other busy day of bringing in nectar 
and pollen. One of the boys, George, 
did not continue beekeeping; but the 
other boy was learning many things 
and seeing many things that he was 
not aware of learning and seeing, but 
whose importance emerged in the 
light of later years. 

So the Dutchman was a wise old 
guy after all, wiser than the boys 
gave him credit for being at the 
time. There is no better school for 
young beekeepers than some experi- 
ence in transferring by the old-fash- 

(Please turn to page 404) 
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EXPERIENCE IN 
WAX EXTRACT 


By EARL S. DAYS 


VER since I have kept bees I have 

been saving all bits of comb and 
wax scrapings. Whenever I would 
have a sizable accumulation I would 
repair to the cellar and proceed to 
boil it out, using a burlap bag and a 
bucket of water. Needless to say, I 
would have when through, a mess of 
waxed utensils that were well nigh 
impossible to clean for other uses. 
But my wax, at best, was never clean. 
Still I would repeat the process from 
time to time, always hoping for better 
results but never getting them It 
was not fun, I assure you, and since 
I keep bees mostly as a hobby, I 
prefer to get some pleasure out of all 
manipulations connected with them. 


Three years ago I worked out my 
own dimensions and details for a 
Solar Wax Extractor, and since then 
wax extracting has been fun, with 
no expense and little trouble. Also 
my wax is clean and quite light 
colored. Under the microscope it 
shows no foreign matter, and if 
there is any propolis in it the pro- 
portion must be very small. 

I made only a small extractor, for 
my needs are also small. It measures 
16x24 inches and is 5 inches deep, 
having as a cover a single sheet of 
glass in a frame which is hinged at 
the rear end. A tight fit is desirable 
to avoid loss of heat. Underneath 
is a box in which I place a pan to 
catch the melted wax. This must 
be a tight fit to keep out robber 
bees. It is desirable to construct it 
as shallow as possible, thus having 
a smaller air space to heat up be- 
fore melting of wax begins, at the 
same time leaving sufficient space 
in which to place a quantity of un- 
melted material underneath the 
glass. I used a sheet of good 
quality galvanized iron, bending it 
to form a curved bottom lengthwise 
of the sheet and nailed it inside of 
the extractor box, the edges being 
about three inches higher than the 
center. I mounted the extractor on 
legs, the rear ones about three 
inches longer than the fore legs, 
thus giving about the proper slope 
so that the melted wax would run 
down freely. If too much slope is 
given, the melted wax is likely to 
earry foreign matter down with it. 

I had some trouble, for the entire 
mass of combs would sometimes 
slide down and clog the outlet. To 
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remedy this I tacked a single thick- 
ness of cheesecloth in the rear half 
of the extractor and put the dirty 
wax on it. The result was purified 
wax while all the slum was retained 
by the cloth. 

When I have wax to extract, I 
load the extractor and set it outside 
on a sunny day and go to my work. 
When I return from my work, if the 
sun has been shining, the wax is 
down in the pan. No expense. No 
muss, only perhaps a little honey to 
clean off of the cake, but by putting 
the cake of wax in a bucket of water 
it is soon clean. 

I have also used my extractor t¢ 
melt cakes of comb honey. The 
honey all goes down first with the 
wax following to make a little pat 


A. Wax Outlet. 
BR. Wax Pan Box. 


lc. Galvanized Sheeting. 


D Glass. 





Wax extractor 





u 


described by Mr 


which floats on top of the honey. 
The honey is not overheated so its 
quality is not impaired in the least. 
Also the wax is readily saved and 
later an accumulation of wax pats 
can be melted down into a larger 
cake, and each melting of the wax 
lightens its color. 

I believe such an extractor could 
be constructed of sufficient size to 
meet the needs of many beekeepers. 

One disadvantage in using it is 
that it can be used only on sunshiny 
days, but since there is very little 
time consumed in tending it that is 
not a great disadvantage. Were I 
to construct another extractor I 
would use a sheet of stainless steel, 
if procurable, to avoid all possibility 
of iron stain in the wax. 


Ohio. 
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SHORTAGES 


WE cannot conduct an all out war and still con- 
tinue business as usual. Metals are scarce because 
it takes so much to make guns and tanks and other 
equipment for war. Fabrics are scarce because it 
takes large quantities to make clothing and 
blankets for millions of soldiers. Rubber is scarce 
because war machines run on rubbber tires the 
same as peace-time machines and war demands 
come first. 

If we are to win the war we must expect to pay 
the price. It is expensive to win but far more 
expensive to lose a war. Shortages are to be 
expected in war time and more and more things 
which we are accustomed to use will be unavailable 
as time goes on. We must make the most of 
what we have, make it do or do without. 


America is fortunate in that she has the greatest 
abundance of raw materials of any country on 
earth. We can conduct a war and still have 
enough food to save our people from famine. 
While we must do without luxuries and many 
conveniences and some things that we have come 
to regard as necessities, still we can expect food, 
clothing and fuel. As far as can be seen at 
present there need be no actual want in this 
favored land. Let us be thankful for so much 
and not make too much fuss about the things that 
are lacking. 


SAVE THE TIN 


War is teaching us the necessity of making 
better use of many things and indications are 
that before it is over we will have a much greater 
appreciation of the abundance with which we 
have long been surrounded. 

It has been the common practice to discard 
cans used for honey containers with only one 
using. Honey in second hand cans has often 
been quoted at slightly lower prices. Now we 
are lucky to have used cans that are still in 
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good condition. Few beemen as yet 
appreciate how serious the container 
promises to be. 


seem to 
situation 


Every can should be used as carefully as pos- 
sible and none should be discarded that can safe- 
ly be used again. The beekeeper should sell his 
honey with cans returned, if possible, to insure 
containers for the next crop. 


Already rubber and tin are precious articles 
which should be conserved carefully and, if the 
war continues as long as present prospects indi- 
cate, we may find a great many other things 
equally scare. The wise thing to do is to save 
everything useful against the day of possible 
shortage. 


¢ 


BEES FOR POLLINATION 


As a breeding place for wild bees, an Iowa 
banker maintains twenty acres of wild prairie 
which has never been pastured. He says that in 
34 years he has never failed to harvest a crop 
of clover and alfalfa seed on the adjoining 
farms. Ina letter to the writer he mentions that 
he expects to combine 150 acres for seed. 

He counts on $1500 in seed as rental for the 
wild tract where his wild bees are nesting. 
Strangely enough there are few land owners who 
are as far seeing as this banker. There are few 
areas in the midwest where wild bees are pro- 
tected and, as a result, they are few in number 
and pollination is uncertain where no honeybees 
are kept. 

Another large Iowa land holder has estab- 
lished apiaries for the purpose of insuring 
pollination of his extensive clover fields. He 
invested several thousand dollars in bees and 
equipment as insurance against failure of his seed 
crop. 

Thus hard headed business men who have no 
interest in bees aside from the service which they 
perform in pollination are recognizing the place 
which the honeybee must fill in the absence of 
wild bees which have so generally disappeared. 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD HONEY 


Mucn of the difficulty in which the honey pro- 
ducing industry has found itself in recent years is 
due to a lack of intelligent advertising. The public 
came to regard honey as something to be used 
under unusual circumstances and not to be thought 
of as a regular article of diet. 

The public attitude is well represented in the 
following quotations copied from a widely used 
dictionary : 

“Used as an article of food, but is apt to 
cloy on the appetite, and to be too laxative 
to the bowels.” 


“Used chiefly like sugar as a vehicle for 
nauseous medicines and as a remedy for 
coughs and colds.” 

No wonder the sale was limited and that 


prices ruled low when commercial production in- 
creased the supply of honey sent to market. It 
takes years to overcome popular misconceptions 
but a great change is becoming apparent. Almost 
any newspaper or magazine that one may pick 
up is likely to have something about honey and 
to offer a specific suggestion for its use. Much 
of this is the result of the work of the American 
Honey Institute. No better investment can be 
made by any beekeeper than a contribution to 
the support of this organization. 


’ 
DRUG PLANTS FOR BEE PASTURE 


CurrENT shortages are stimulating interest in 
planting of crops suited to the use of the drug and 
perfume trade. Many of these plants are good 
for bee pasture and it may be that some of our 
readers may be interested in planting them for 
the double purpose of getting a crop of honey and 
a crop of plants. 


In the following paragraph will be found prices 
quoted in the market on July 27 for some well- 
known plants for which there is a rather steady 
demand: 

Boneset leaves, 12 to 13 cents per pound. 

Buckthorn berries, 85 to 90 cents per pound. 

Culver’s root, 28 to 30 cents per pound. 

Dandelion root, 33 to 34 cents per pound. 

Horehound, 13 to 16 cents per pound. 

Lavender flowers, 40 cents to $1.30 per pound. 

Marjoram, 48 cents to $1.15 per pound. 

Peppermint leaves, 65 to 70 cents per pound. 

Garden sage, 50 cents to $1.35 per pound. 

Spearmint leaves, 25 to 32 cents per pound. 

At such wartime prices many of these plants 
can be grown with substantial profit. When peace 
comes and prices fall to normal levels it may still 
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be worth while to grow them for bee pasture in 
addition to the returns from sale of plants. 
Readers who may be 
market for such products should write to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for their list of buyers of crude drugs. 


interested in finding a 


This list gives the names of buyers in many cities 
and should put the seller in touch with the market 
nearest at hand. 


* 
GROCERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Ix a recent issue, the magazine “Yankee lood 
Merchant” points out a 
for grocers in a_ honey 
mentioned as an item 


special 
department. 
which has been slow in 
turnover which the present sugar shortage puts 
into the quick moving class. 


opportunity 
Honey is 


The magazine suggests that the merchant search 
the market for every possible kind of honey and 
establish a real department. Such a department 
it is thought will draw many women to the store 
who have never been there before. 

The present emergency has opened many new 
outlets for our product and it is highly important 
to otter every encouragement possible to retailers 
who are likely to be permanently interested as 
would be the case with a merchant who followed 
the above suggestion. 


* 


HONEY IN THE BEAUTY PARLOR 


A recent magazine devoted to women described 
a beauty treatment with honey. It is said that 
after cleansing the face a generous coating of 
honey left on for about fifteen minutes firms the 
facial muscles and has a beneficial effect. 

Women who will argue about fifteen cents for 
a pound of honey for use on the table will spend 
a dollar for cosmetics without hesitation. Should 
honey become popular with the beauty operators 
our market is assured for a long time to come. 
It seems a bit strange that producers of essential 
foods are under constant pressure to reduce their 
prices while those who produce luxuries can get 
any kind of price without protest. 

Wrinkles are dreaded as a mark of approach- 
ing age and, once milady is convinced that she 
can delay their appearance by spreading on a 
coating of market of 
portions will shortly develop. 


honey, a sizable 


pro- 
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FOOD AND 
EQUIPMENT WILL 
WIN THE WAR 


Anyone familiar with the farm 
press, knows that farm families are 
not only contributing fighting sons, 
but are producing the food that is 
needed for the war. In serving their 
country in the most dangerous period 
of its existence, the men, women and 
children on farms are overcoming 
difficulties that would discourage any 
people except farm people. They 
know that farming itself is a war they 
must win every year to live and hold 
their own against droughts, floods, 
storms, insects, fires, diseases, short- 
ages of labor and equipment. The 
farm is an outdoor factory. Its roof 
is the sky. It is not like growing 
roses in a greenhouse or making tools 
and machinery in a shop. Uncle Sam 
can depend on his farm families to do 
their best in the toughest fight of his 
career. They are doing it. 

Also, in the equipment picture, is 
this quotation from the Idaho Farmer 
of June 18: 

“We'll win the war by building 
60,000 war planes and using them, 
making 45,000 army tanks and 
manning them, putting 20,000 anti- 
aircraft guns where they will protect 
our lives, homes and industries, by 
building 8,000,000 tons of ships to 
carry munitions and supplies. We 
will win the war for freedom by 
equaling or exceeding the mechanized 
equipment of those who want to win 
the war for oppression.”’ 

(Office of information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1942.) 


¢ 


“THE WAX MOTH 
AND ITS CONTROL” 


Circular No. 386, first issued in 
1936 and revised January, 1942, is 
obtainable from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at a price of 5 cents. It is 
by Warren Whitcomb, Jr. of the Bee 
Culture Division, in the Field Station 
at Baton Rouge. It covers the life 
history of the bee moth with pictures 
and of the other moths of secondary 
importance including damage _ to 
stored combs, and gives recommen- 
dations for the control of the moth. 

The wax moth is important. It 
does its damage mostly in the south- 
ern states and it is probably always 
present in every hive, although 
strong colonies resist its attack, and 
keep it out of combs. Weak colonies 
cannot protect themselves from it. 
In the North, of course, damage 
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usually occurs more often in combs 
in storage. The control of the wax 
moth is now especially timely be- 
cause of the high price of beeswax 
and the necessity to make as much 
beeswax as possible for war indus- 
tries. 


+ 


NEW QUEBEC 
BULLETIN 


Bulletin No. 155 of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of the Province of 
Quebec in Canada _ has just been 
issued. It has as its title “Precis 
Apiculture.” It is a 48 page book- 
let by Louis Bosse, beekeeper and 
instructor in apiculture. The book 
gives a description of drone, queen 
and worker bees, interior of hives, 
races, hive types, and contents. This 
is followed by apiary placement, man- 
agement and manipulation, honey 
gathering and honey harvesting. 

Short notes are made also on meth- 
ods of increase, queen rearing and 
on beeswax production as well as on 
the disease and enemies of bees. 

Various types of wintering are ex- 
plained. The cellar wintering is rec- 
ommended where satisfactory cellars 
are available as being desirable in 
saving the strength of the colony and 
a saving in nourishment. 

Quebec in the matter of disease 
eradication has a very stringent sys- 
tem and insists on the destruction of 
colonies with disease. The province 
pays indemnity for the destruction 
of such A.F.B. colonies. 

We assume that the booklet is 
available at least to Quebec bee- 
keepers by writing to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Ste. Martine, Quebec, 
Canada. 


+ 


EFFECTIVENESS 
OF DISEASE 


Inoculation of individual larvae one 
day old or younger with spores of 
the causative organism of American 
foulbrood resulted in the infection 
of about 41 per cent of those sealed, 
but less than 5 per cent of those 
inoculated in the second day of 
larval life showed infection. Worker 
bees removed, before time for sealing, 
about 32 per cent of the larvae in- 
oculated on the first day of larval 
life, 4 per cent of those _ in- 
oculated on the second day, and 3 
per cent of those inoculated on the 
third and fourth days. One spore is 
apparently sufficient to cause in- 
fection, although consistent infection 
of all larvae was not produced even 
by larger inoculations. Infection de- 
pends on the age of the larvae, rather 


than on the number of spores or on 
resistance in the larvae, for brood 
from resistant colonies became in- 
fected as readily as that from sus- 
ceptible colonies. The studies con- 
tinue to show, even more conclusively 
than in the past, that resistance to 
American foulbrood is not a physi- 
ological characteristic but a matter 
of the behavior of the adult bees. 

(Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
1941, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 


¢ 
RESISTANCE 


In the work on the resistance of 
honeybees to American foulbrood, 
carried on co-operatively with the 
states of Arkansas, Iowa, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, 232 queens 
were distributed to agricultural 
agencies in 34 states. The various 
lines of stock under test showed less 
resistance in 1940 than in 1939, and 
this may have been due to a decreased 
honeyflow. The prospects are bright 
that the use Of resistant strains will 
help not only to control American 
foulbrood but eventually to eradicate 
it. (Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
1941, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 


+ 
BEES AND ALFALFA 


The value of bees in the pollination 
of alfalfa has been questioned be- 
cause they do not trip the alfalfa 
blossoms. It is of interest, therefore, 
that bee-trapped pollen in the Im- 
perial and Salt River valleys in Cali- 
fornia showed large quantities of 
alfalfa pollen, whereas this pollen was 
not found in traps in other parts of 
California, the Rogue River Valley of 
Oregon, or Nevada. 

(Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
1941, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 


* 


WAX FROM TREES 


I am trying to gather together all 
the wax possible down in these parts, 
even going so far as to assist the 
boys in cutting bee trees to get what 
can be salvaged out of them. Prac- 
tically every box hive has passed out 
of the picture as I have gathered 
them up so closely during the last 
few years. 

Geo. M. Jeffus, 
Crockett, Texas. 
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TO PREVENT 
LOSSES IN UTAH 


Two ideas to cut down bee losses 
are being considered by beekeepers, 
canners and packers, and agricultural 
and fruit experts in Utah, follow- 
ing a meeting of allied parties at 
the Utah State Agricultural college, 
Logan, it is announced by Arthur 
G. Pledger, veteran beekeeper and 
apiarist who in recent past suffered 
considerable loss of bees through 
arsenic poisoning spray in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho. 

The two ideas set forth to reduce 
bee losses are: 

1. The setting aside of a con- 
trolled area, large enough to insure 
absolute control of the bees in the 
center of the territory—considering 
the range flight of the bees. This 
controlled area would be determined 
by a committee, and include a general 
farming district in which the apiaries 
have suffered losses. 

2. The use of a repellent sub- 
stance in the poison formula which 
would cause the bees to pass over 
the district sprayed. This would in- 
sure the beemen against loss in the 
district. 

The definite application of these 
controlled measures is hoped to 
eliminate losses among bees which 
have caused an enormous cut in the 
honey production of the Rockies, 

“The outlook is excellent for a 
‘honey year’ in Mormondom—for 
what bees we have,” said Mr. 
Pledger. “The outlook is promising, 
best year since 1937. The honey- 
men are encouraged by the interest 
shown in helping to reduce losses, 
and see better years ahead.” 

Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 


¢ 


HONEY FOR 
FREEZING EGGS 


Homemakers who have access to 
frozen food lockers may store eggs 
successfully during the heavy laying 
season, for use when egg prices are 
higher, according to experiments at 
Oregon State College. Commercial 
freezing has been done for years, but 
little to adapt the practice to small 
scale use for the home has been at- 
tempted. 

Egg yolks, particularly, require 
treatment before being placed in the 
locker, else they become gummy and 
hard to use when removed. The addi- 
tion of a small amount of honey to 
the yolks before freezing, is most 
effective. 

Eggs for freezing must be clean 
before breaking and handled in a 
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sanitary manner. Yolks and whites 
may be broken together, although 
they are most often kept separate. 
The use of small dishes for separating 
yolk from white is advisable to pre- 
vent the chance of a bad egg spoiling 
a large batch. The whites may be 
placed at once in waxed cartons or 
jars and need no treatment. The 
yolks are stirred gently but thorough- 
ly and one teaspoon of honey added 
to every two cups of yolk. (Extension 
Circular 373, Oregon State College, 
Cogvallis. ) 


¢ 


SIX BILLION LOAVES 
OF ENRICHED BREAD 


Yearly, there are produced six 
billion loaves of enriched white bread, 
according to Dr. James A. Tobey, in 
“Bakers Weekly,” June 29. This 
means that more than 325,000,000 
slices are consumed each day. If the 
present rate in enriched white bread 
continues more than two-thirds of our 
ten and a half billion loaves of baker’s 
bread will be enriched within the next 
six months. 

Too bad beekeepers do not work 
with the baker, instead of against 
him. Bakers know little of honey yet 
they are credited with using about 
35,000,000 pounds each year in baked 
goods. Too often the beekeeper palms 
off the poor honey on the baker who 
wants to be his customer; or sells him 
honey not sufficiently clean to use; 
or, as now, when chance offers, makes 
the baker a price so high he can no 
longer use honey. 

All bakers admit honey is ideal to 
use but they are in business to make 
a living and they will use less ex- 
pensive material when they cannot 
get honey reasonably. Now should be 
the golden chance to raise the 
baker market to 75,000,000 pounds 
and keep the bakers as permanent 
customers. 


+ 


DELAY AND 
SUPERSEDURE IN 
PACKAGE BEES 


Considerable 


disappointment was 
experienced in the arrival of pack- 
age bees and queens this year. It was 


often not possible for shippers to 
meet delivery date. In some _ in- 
stances deliveries were canceled. In 
some cases, packages arrived in very 
unsatisfactory shape. 

There has been an unusual amount 
of queen supersedure, due perhaps 
in part to the unfavorable conditions 
under which the queens were reared, 


and perhaps in part to the unfavor- 
able conditions during the period of 
introduction. 

(lowa Beekeepers’ Bulletin, 
1942.) 


July, 
. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEEKEEPING 


The maintenance of an active and 
healthy beekeeping industry is an im- 
portant defense measure if American 
agriculture is to function to the full- 
est extent in the present crisis. The 
honeybee’s importance as an_indis- 
pensable aid to agriculture through 
its pollination activities is even 
greater than its value in honey pro- 
duction. In this respect honeybees 
can be considered as an agricultural 
catalyzer, for numerous plants would 
fail to be perpetuated and many fruit 
and forage crops could not be grown 
successfully without bees to fertilize 
the blossoms. In recent work of the 
Bureau it was found that during the 
active season a colony gathered more 
than 71 pounds of pollen. Such an 
amount requires the visitation of 
millions of flowers, and _ further 
millions must be visited to produce a 
crop of honey, for pollen and nectar 
are usually obtained from different 
blossoms, and a single blossom seldom 
secretes more than a mere fraction of 
a drop of nectar. 

(Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
1941, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 


e 


“VITAMIN CONTENT 
OF HONEY” 


This is the title of a reprint from 
the Journal of Nutrition covering 
an article by M. H. Haydak, L. S. 
Palmer, M. C. Tanquary and A. E. 
Vivino, of the Divisions of Ento- 
mology and Economic Zoology and 
Agricultural Biochemistry, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Although it is a technical publi- 
cation, the determinations made and 
the experiments covered show the 
presence in honey of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, ascorbic acid, pyridoxine, pan- 
tothentic acid and nicotinic acid. The 
amount is extremely variable, depend- 
ing on the source of honey and the 
number of pollen grains present. The 
most pronounced variation was in 
the nicotinic and ascorbic acid con- 
tent. 

Clarifying with diatomaceous earth 
diminshes the vitamin C content of 
honey and therefore should be avoid- 


ed. 
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PALMETTO FLOW 


We had plenty of rain. I figured 
on a heavy palmetto flow, but bees 
have obtained little. What was not 
burned last fall was spoiled by rain. 
Since the great hurricane of 1926, 
palmetto is not what it used to be 
when we obtained three years out of 
five of bumper crops and two like 
this year. 

J. J. Homolka, 
Florida. 


¢ 


EMPTY CAN FOR 
WAX 


For many years I have carried to 
the yards when working with bees 
an empty can for burr comb or scraps 
of wax. When burr comb building 
was bad, more than one can was 
taken. The cans are empty six pound 
Crisco cans, which do not have a 
sharp edge like honey pails. The 
lid comes off easily and stays in place 
so it keeps bees out. Burr comb 
with honey will start robbing if bees 
can get at it. 

D. C. Gilham, 
Pennsylvania. 


+ 


THE SALE OF 
HONEY 


I have been with bees thirty years. 
When I first started, honey was easy 
to sell, either extracted or comb. 
Since then, the habits of the people 
have changed considerably. 

Today, most people care less about 
honey. Beekeepers also fail to adver- 
tise. Yet I do not think advertising 
is a cure-all. I have produced fine 
honey and packed it. I see my 
grocer constantly and yet often he 
is stocked up. Often his stock is from 
a wholesale house which carries him. 
I doubt even today if the sugar 
rationing program is helping us in 
any permanent way. 

John Lengkeek, 
Nebraska. 


° 


SORTING THE COMBS 


On this wax saving proposition, 
I went right at it and sorted the 
combs, keeping the good ones for 
myself and giving the poor ones to 
Uncle Sam. Saving scraps of wax 
produces for me at least 60 pounds 
to 100 pounds of beeswax per year. 
J. J. Homolka, 
Florida. 
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THINGS SEEN 
AND HEARD 


(Continued from page 398) 


ioned method—but let them remem- 
ber to keep the smoker always ready 
for action! If it should die out as 
often happens to an interested be- 
ginner when the bees seem to behave 
like real ladies, then look out for 
trouble and go and hide in the first 
bush until the smoker is going again. 
Those apparently innocent and gentle 
maidens sometimes behave like human 
maidens and do unexpected things to 
an unsuspecting and guileless young 
man. 

Experience is a good teacher, but 
the young man sometimes wishes he 
could have learned in some easier 
way. 


Strange Things 


With money earned by transfer- 
ring, Eddie bought some more hives; 
and, from an old man in the next 
county, a dozen hives having various 
sizes of frames, among them the long 
hive with the square frame such as 
was used by that patriarchal beekeep- 
er, O. O. Poppleton. His first apiary 
was a medley of hives of many kinds, 
some of them home-made, and like 
no other hives ever seen. Even in 
those early days, the boy was a de- 
votee of the unusual, and was always 
trying out some idea that, to him, 
was new and unique. He still remem- 
bers that, many times, when having 
a meal away from home, he would 
take from the old-fashioned spoon 
holder what he supposed was a tea- 
spoon, only to find it was a butter- 
knife or a sugarspoon, or some other 
unwanted and surprising thing that he 
had no use for; and it took a number 
of such, to him, embarrassing expe- 
riences to make him realize that all- 
this came about because he insisted 
on taking the most out-of-the-ordinary 
handle he could see. Always he 
seemed to choose everything except 
the usual, ordinary thing, that anyone 
else would know enough to take and 
be satisfied with. 

Plenty of trouble over this tendency 
he has had, but he never yet has been 
satisfied to let well enough alone and 
follow the old and well-trodden path. 
It still seems to this day, that he 
must try the new path leading off 
from the old and well-beaten main 
road, and find out where the new 
path leads. This often leads to em- 
barrassment, and sometimes hurt feel- 
ings; yet so many delightful experi- 
ences have resulted, too, that he still 
thinks that to take the wrong spoon 
out of the dish; to find out the truth 
for himself; to test the unknown 
thing; to try the thing that “can’t 


be done”’—sometimes to accomplish 
it, sometimes to fail; to follow the way 
of life that eventually becomes the 
way of the scientist, is the way of life 
that he would choose if he had the 
chance to start over again. 


When he thinks of the days of his 
childhood and youth on the old farm 
in Ohio where his father was born and 
died; where one brother continued to 
live, and where, now, that brother’s 
son is the farmer and a breeder of 
fine cattle—when he thinks of that 
farm which was then, and still is the 
finest in the neighborhood, he wants 
to write a story of some of his ex- 
periences of that time; of how the 
place looked to him then; and of what 
it seemed like to return to the old 
place after he had been away from it 
for many years. But that must wait 
until another day. 


Disillusion 


When he thinks of how he used 
to wander in the woods and along 
the streams which then seemed to him 
like real rivers, he is reminded of the 
father of one of the young men in 
the Bee Culture Laboratory. Jake’s 
father had grown up in Pennsylvania 
and had later moved to the far west- 
ern plains where running water, ex- 
cept in irrigation ditches, is a rarity. 
Jake said that his father was always 
telling them what a wonderful place 
Pennsylvania was; what big swimming 
pools they had there when he was a 
boy, and all the other fine things that 
he remembered. His sons heard so 
much of it that they finally persuaded 
the father to go back to the old farm 
for a visit and to enjoy it all once 
more. He started off with great ex- 
pectations; but when he returned, in- 
stead of being full of joy as they 
expected, and telling them more of the 
beauties of Pennsylvania he was 
strangely silent and seemed not to 
want to talk about it at all. After 
being questioned again and again, he 
finally admitted that everything he 
remembered had decreased in size as 
much as he had increased, so that 
when at last he saw the place, things 
were not at all in the same propor- 
tions as he had remembered them. 
Ard so it is with most of us who 
look back on “the good old days” 
when we were children. Usually we 
have forgotten so many of the un- 
pleasant things that our picture of 
the old times is quite distorted. Per- 
haps it is well that it is so. If we 
remembered all the troubles of our 
early days, we might say that things 
had always been so and would always 
be the same and would make no effort 
to make our present conditions equal 
our remembrances of the old days. 

No, I haven’t forgotten those early 
experiences in transferring, nor the 
first apiary. More about that will 
have to be left until later. 
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Honey Apple 
Dumplings 
take NO sugar 





Here’s good news! Whenever you’re 
short of sugar, serve these Honey 
Apple Dumplings. They’re’ extra- 
delicious and the honey adds a new 
flavor to tart apples. Honey in the 
mellow-rich sauce bakes into a 
beautiful gaze over flaky crisp crust. 

To get every bit of this grand 
honey flavor you need a_ delicate 
pastry. That’s why it is important 
to use a purer all-vegetable short- 
ening like Spry, the flavor-saver. 

Honey Apple Dumplings 
cups sifted flour 


» 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
1 
1 
1 


» teaspoon salt 


cup Spry 
3 cup milk (about) 
6 medium apples, cored and pared 
1 tablespoon butter 
6 tablespoons honey 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
\ teaspoon salt 


Sift flour with baking powder and 
salt. Cut in Spry fine. Add milk, mix- 
ing until soft dough is formed. Roll 
dough into rectangle, 12x18 inches. 
Cut into 6 squares. 

Place an apple in each square. Fill 
centers with combined butter, honey, 
lemon juice and salt. Moisten edges 
of dough with cold water. Bring up 
four corners of dough to top of 
apple and press edges firmly together. 

Place in 10x10x2-inch Sprycoated 


pan. For variation, place several 
dumplings upside down and_ prick 
tops. Serve with or without cream. 


Sauce 
% cup honey 
1's cups water 
2 tablespoons butter 


2 tablespoons Spry 

1, teaspoon salt 

Boil honey, water, butter, Spry and 
salt together 5 minutes. Pour over 
apple dumplings and bake in hot oven 
(400°F.) 30 to 35 minutes. 

(Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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RECIPES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Honey Apple Pie 

6 large tart apples, slice thin 

6 tablespoons sugar 

1/3 cup honey 

% teaspoon salt 

%4 teaspoon cinnamon 

1%, teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 tablespoon butter 

Spry Piecrust 

Mix 2% cups sifted all purpose 
flour and 1 teaspoon salt. Measure 
out % cup Spry and divide into two 
equal parts. Cut in first half of Spry 
until as fine as meal. Cut in remain- 
ing Spry until particles are size of 
large peas. Add 5 tablespoons cold 
water (no more, no less), mixing 
thoroughly into a dough. 

Roll one half of dough and line a 
9 inch pie plate. Combine apples, 
sugar, honey, salt, spices, and lemon 


juice. Fill pie shell with apples. Dot 
with butter. Moisten edge of pie 
with water. Roll remaining dough 


for top crust and cut a few slits. Fit 
top crust over fruit and seal edge 
of pie. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 
50 to 60 minutes. 
(Lever Brothers 
Massachusetts. ) 


Co., Cambridge, 


¢ 
Honeyed Apples and Cranberries 


\ cup honey 
1% cups sugar 
1 


4 teaspoon salt 

2 cinnamon sticks 

6 medium-sized apples 

214 cups cranberries (% 

1% cups water 

are and core apples and place in 
flat-bottomed pan. Add cranberries 
and water and simmer 5 minutes, 
turning apples once during cooking 
period. Add remaining ingredients. 
Simmer 15 to 20 minutes longer, or 
until apples are tender. (Turn apples 
carefully during cooking so they are 
evenly red). Remove the apples to 
dish in which they are to be served, 
skim the cranberry sauce, and pour 
around apples. Cool. Cover tightly 
and store in refrigerator until ready 
to use. Makes 8 to 10 portions. 

(Prairie Farmer) 


* 
Honey Apple Crisp 


pound) 


4 cups sliced apples 

1, cup sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 cup honey 

» cup flour 

4 cup brown sugar 

4 teaspoon salt 

4 cup butter 

4 cup walnuts 


(if desired) 

Spread sliced apples in a shallow 
baking dish, sprinkle with sugar and 
lemon juice and pour honey over all. 
In a bowl mix batter as for biscuits, 
making a crumbly mixture. Spread 
these crumbs evenly over the apples 
and bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 
for 30 to 40 minutes, or until apples 






are tender and crust crisply browned. 


Serve warm with plain cream or 
whipped cream topped with a dash of 
powdered cinnamon. 

(Prairie Farmer) 


¢ 


Pear Salad Supreme 

1 package lime-flavored gelatin dessert 

2 cups boiling water 

1%, cup chopped walnuts 

2 tbsp. honey 

2 tbsp. mayonnaise or salad dressing 

& canned small pear halves 

Lettuce 

Dissolve gelatin dessert in hot or 
boiling water, according to manu- 
facturer’s directions. Cool. Pour % 
gelatin mixture into a one quart ring 
mold, which has been rinsed in cold 
water, and chill until set. Mean- 
while, combine walnuts, honey, and 
mayonnaise. Put some of this mix- 
ture into center of each pear half. 
Then lay pear halves, filled side up, 
on top of chilled gelatine mixture. 
Pour rest of gelatine over and around 
pears, and chill until set. Unmold 
on a bed of lettuce, and serve with 
French dressing or mayonnaise. 
Serves 8. (GoodoHousekeeping ) 


+ 
Honey Baked Pears 


8 fresh pear halves 

14 cup lemon juice 

1, cup honey 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons butter 

Arrange pear halves in buttered, 
shallow baking pan; pour lemon juice 
and honey over pears; sprinkle with 
cinnamon; dot with butter. Cover; 
bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) 
until almost tender, about 35 minutes. 
Remove cover; continue baking 10 
minutes longer. Served warm. or 
chilled. Serves 4 to 6. (Note: Peaches, 
either whole or cut in half, may be 
substituted for pears. For whole 
peaches, the baking time will be a 
little longer. Test with a fork for 
tenderness. ) 

(The Family Circle) 
¢ 


Honey Mock Mince Meat 


15 pounds green tomatoes 
4 pounds extracted honey 
1% pounds seeded raisins 
1 pound dried currants 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 cup cider vinegar 
tablespoon cinnamon 
tablespoon cloves 
oranges (rind and juice) 
lemon (rind and juice) 


3 
1 
1 
9 
1 


Select green tomatoes, wash, pick 
over and chop the tomatoes in small 
pieces. Place in colander, pour boiling 
water over them three times, drain- 
ing well each time. Place in a large 
preserving kettle, add honey, raisins 
and currants. Boil slowly until tender. 
Add vinegar, spices, and fruit rinds 
and juices. Heat to boiling point. 
Sterilize fruit jars, bottle and 
Makes about 7 quarts. May be used 
as a relish or as a pie filling. 

Mrs. John E. Clark, 
Wisconsin. 


seal. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


New Material 


A brand new leaflet to fit the cover 
of the 5-pound pail is now ready. Be- 
cause the Institute has had so many 
orders that it could not fill for the 
5-pound pail leafet, a new leaflet has 
been prepared. A sample may be had 
for the asking. 

+ 
A New Booklet 
“Honey Treats” 
for Sweets 
for Energy 
for Conservation 

“Honey Treats’ is an attractive 
3x6 inch, 32-page booklet with prac- 
tically all new recipes. The book is 
in blue and white. As soon as it is 
off the press a copy will be mailed to 
each member. 

+ 
Window Streamers 

Now is the time to 
Window Streamers in stores. You 
may secure these at 50 cents per 
hundred by writing to the American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 

¢ 

In one mail today we received a 
timely release by Spry on “‘new pack- 
ables.’’ This release contains a recipe 
for lunch box cakes made with honey 
and a recipe for Whole Wheat Dough- 
nuts with honey—‘‘A wholesome duet 
—whole wheat flour and honey.” 


place Honey 


A release from a national food 
organization was in the same mail. 
We find Honey Biscuits, Honey Bran 
Muffins and Honey Cocoanut Drops in 
this release. 

¢ 

Another release features Honey 
blended with snappy, yellow cheese 
spread for sandwiches and _ still 
another release features ‘“‘Honey De- 
lights,” with a picture of these good 
looking cookies in color. 

¢ 

A number of radio — stations 
throughout the country have asked 
for and received the leaflet entitled 
“Use Honey for Canning and Pre- 
serving” for their listeners. Another 


radio station has asked its listeners 
to write to the Institute for this 
leaflet. Many requests are coming in 


by air mail. It is our members who 
have made it possible for the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute to furnish this 
material. 

* 

A number of the American Red 
Cross and nutrition elasses are also 
using this leaflet for their canning 
work. 
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A card received today tells us that 

the 4-H Club honey exhibit at Dodge 
County Fair, Wisconsin, won first 
prize. The Institute has been furn- 
ishing leaflets and window streamers 
gratis to fairs for exhibits. 
7. 
The Institute is urging home- 
makers to keep “‘Luscious and Nutri- 
tious’”’ Honey Butter on hand for the 
lunch boxes. The honey butter may 
be used “as or may be varied by 
adding chopped carrots, raisins, apri- 
other dried fruit, peanuts, 
orange or lemon juice. 


is” 


cots or 


included in a 
the American 


The following was 
release sent out by 
Institute of Baking. 


“One reason bakery-made_ cake 
maintains its sweetness, despite 
sugar rationing, is that bakers 
have long been advocates of a 
certain percentage of honey in 
many of their cake and _ icing 
recipes. 

“While honey has also been re- 


stricted to big buyers, they were 


allowed to use the same amounts 
purchased in 1941; thus_ bakers 
have been able to offer delicious 


honey buns and other made-with- 
honey products as usual. 


“A new WPB order now allows 
bakers a limited additional amount, 
so there will be more honey-sweet- 
ened pies and cakes in the bake- 
shops. Because bakers usually blend 
the honey with a certain percentage 
of sugar, according to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, few people 
realize that this has been one of 
the fine points of commercial bak- 
ing for quite some time. 
+ 
An attractive illustrated sheet en- 
titled “Ice Cream Without Sugar,” 
by Doris Tisdale, appears in the July 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion. 
Such titles Fruit Swirl, Peanut 
Whirligig, and Chocolate Marble are 
given to the which produce 
delectable ice 


as 


recipes 
creams. 


. 

Honey incorporated in many 
delicious combinations with pineapple 
in new releases put out by the 
Hawaiian pineapple people. 


is 


Honey may be diluted with water 
and kept in refrigerator to serve on 
fruit. 


* 
Lemonade 
Mix 2 tablespoons of honey with 
juice of one-half lemon. Stir well. 









Add 1 cup hot or cold water accord- 
ing to whether hot or cold drink is 
desired. 


+ 

No need to go without an icing for 
your cake. Try this uncooked honey 
icing. It’s delicious. 

1 egg white 

16 cup honey 

Pinch salt 

% teaspoon flavoring, if desired 

Place unbeaten egg white in bowl. 
Use electric beater. As soon as beater 
starts add honey slowly to egg white. 
Add pinch of salt. Continue beating 
until honey stands in peaks. 

This makes enough icing for two 
8-inch layer cakes. 

If a richer icing is wanted, add 
marshmallows cut in quarters to 
above icing just before spreading on 
cake. 

* 

The same ingredients 
in a cooked icing. 

% cup honey 

% teaspoon salt 

1 egg white 

% teaspoon flavoring 

Bring honey and salt to the boiling 
point and boil until honey will spin a 
thread when dropped from a spoon 
(238°F.). Pour honey over the stiff- 
ly beaten egg white, beating constant- 
ly until icing stands in peaks. 


+ 


A FEW GENERAL 
USES FOR HONEY 


Sweetening beverages—hot or cold 
(One who has used honey to sweeten 
hot tea will be so entranced with the 
bouquet that he will be an addict for- 
The tea flavor comes through 
with delightful fragrance.) 

On cereals, toast, rolls, waffles, 
griddle cakes, and bread and 
butter (Honey on cooked cereal is, in 


may be used 


ever. 


on 


the terms of today, “‘something to 
write home about.’’) 

On baked apples and grapefruit 
(Honey used in frying apples, the 
Virginia way, is a dish for a gour- 
mand rolled into one.) 

On ice cream—honey dresses ice 
cream up in its “Sundae Best.” 

Salad dressings—especially good 
for fruit salads (When fragrant 
fruits, like fresh pineapple, straw- 
berries, cherries, and bananas are 
used separately or in combination 


blend with honey and marinate. They 


taste twice as fragrant. There you 
have a fruit cocktail story.) 

Sandwich fillings mixed with 
cream cheese, peanut butter, or 
chopped fruit. 

Meats—honey glazed ham—honey 
mint sauce, 

In candies, cookies, cakes and 
bread. 

In canning and preserving. 


To glaze vegetables—especiaily 


good with sweet potatoes. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 






PICTURES OF THE RIPON (WIS.) MEETING 
BY JOE MILLS—A HEARTY GET-TOGETHER 




























































OHIO-MICHIGAN 
SUMMER MEETING 


The Root Company entertained the 
Ohio and Michigan beekeepers at a 
summer meeting at Medina, August 
6 and 7. The meeting was held in a 
tent and this was equipped with loud 
speakers. The attendance was a little 
disappointing, but when you consider 
the tire situation and the honey crop, 
it was a very nice turnout. 

The first day was devoted to the 
problems of the beginners. This year 
has been the poorest honey crop Ohio 
and Michigan have had in years. With 
the exception of a very small part in 
Ohio, the crop will be less than 35 
per cent of normal. There is a small 
section in Ohio where the crop is 
better than normal but roughly speak- 
ing, the farther north in Ohio one 
went, the poorer the crop. 

Michigan is about the same in that 
the southern part had about half a 
crop but in the northern part the crop 
was poor. There was a small terri- 
tory of about twenty miles square 
where the bees were able to gather a 
nice crop. 

After talking to most of the bee- 
keepers at the meeting I believe all 
of them are of the opinion that the 
bees which were real strong at the 
beginning of the honeyflow obtained 
about half a crop, but if they were 
not in excellent shape at the begin- 
ning of the clover flow they did not 
get any honey. It began raining about 
five days after the flow started and 
this caused the trouble. 

Jim Hambleton explained to the 
beekeepers about the WPB and why 
the beekeepers were able to get metal 
at all this season. As the per capita 
consumption of honey is less than 2 
pounds, the WPB was not interested 
in honey as a sugar substitute. The 
WPB is somewhat interested in the 
production of beeswax and so they 
gave some consideration to us from 
this angle, but the most important 
thing about bees and beekeeping, as 
far as the WPB is concerned, is the 
use of bees as pollination agents. 

The government wants large quan- 
tities of fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced and the WPB knows the im- 


portance of bees in pollination. And 


¢ 


1. After a hearty picnic dinner, bee- 
keepers, wives, and children recline in their 
chairs, forming a “V". John F. Long of the 
Bee and Honey Section, of the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, sits at the head 
of the table. 


2. Commercial producer, A. J. Schultz, 
lestroys queen cells in colony which cast a 
swarm. Fond du Lacers look on Nosema is 
serious in the county this year, probably 
aggravated by the considerabie cloudy, rainy 


weather. Supersedure of queens results, pre- 
maturely, and frequently ‘swarms on emer- 
gence of virgin queen. 

3. Both young and old take part in the 
smoker contest in an effort to win a shiny 
new smoker. Even a girl participates, un- 
daunted by the skill of a Deputy Bee In- 


spector. 
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so it was because bees are important 
for this purpose that we were able 
to secure our rubber and metal this 
year. Mr. Hambleton thinks we will 
be allowed much less metal next year. 

Harold Clay explained the neces- 
sity for M-118. One or two of the 
large soft drink bottling people would 
purchase the entire honey crop and 
they would pay much more than the 
present market price and they would 
not be particular about the color and 
flavor because they remove each one. 
By using part honey, they will be 
saving their sugar because they can 
only use 80 per cent of the sugar 
they used in 1941. Clay explained 
that this would be the worst thing 
that could happen to honey because 
if these bottling people take the en- 
tire crop for the duration, we would 
be out of luck because in the mean- 
time we will have lost all of our 
honey customers. 

The association passed a resolution 
requesting the OPA to remove honey 
from the price ceiling so as to en- 
able some of the western dealers to 
handle honey. 

The banquet was very well at- 
tended and it gave me a chance to tell 
some of my customers their bad 
habits as my subject was “‘The Good 
and Bad Habits of Beekeeping.” 
Huber Root showed movies of bees 
which were very good. He showed a 
very unusual picture of an old queen 
and a young one on the same comb. 

The proposed Central States Honey 
Producers’ League was first intro- 
duced by Lloyd Gardner, of Dela- 
ware. The idea is to have separate 
organizations in the league; the 
honey producers, the bottlers and the 
supply people. Each one of the 
separate organizations would affiliate 
with the state organization. Each 
state would be separate but repre- 
sentatives from each group and from 
each state would meet at various 
times to decide on their policies. 

The beekeepers were going to 
finance their organization by charging 
2 cents a colony owned by the bee- 
keepers. The other’ organizations 
would be financed in whatever way 
they chose. 

Jere Frazer, 
Ohio. 
¢ 


Northwestern Wisconsin Association 


The Northwestern Wisconsin 
Association held its annual picnic 
July 23 at the Memorial Park, Lady- 
smith, with some 130 people in at- 
tendance. The morning session started 
with an inspection of the extracting 
equipment at the Knutson apiary and 
a demonstration of hiving package 
bees, with an address by H. J. Rahm- 
low, secretary of Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society, on the latest 
methods of handling bees for greater 
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honey production. Mrs. Harriett 
Grace, of American Honey Institute, 
described how to can with honey. 
The Women’s Auxiliary of the associ- 
ation elected new officers at the picnic 
as follows: Mrs. Vernon Homer, 
Menomonie, president; Mrs. E. A. 
Collins, Bloomer, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Robert Knutson, Ladysmith, 
secretary-treasurer. 

H. C. Brunner, 

Wisconsin. 


= 
Bronx Association, September 13 


The Bronx County Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the home of Henry Kroger, 3661 
Eden Terrace, Bronx on Saturday 
September 13. The meeting will be 
of especial interest. Our host has 
quite a number of hives and will show 
what can be done in this section of 
the Bronx. Enjoy a good time with 
a fine bunch of enthusiastic bee-men. 
Refreshments will be served. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 


¢ 


Robert Leach 


Robert Leach, 51, owner of the 
Leach Bee Farm, south of Milwaukee, 
died August 9 following a fou 
month’s illness. Born in Ontario, ,Mr. 
Leach came to Milwaukee twenty- 
seven years ago after operating api 
aries in Texas and Michigan. He is 
survived by his wife and a sister. 

H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 


¢ 


Middlesex County (Massachusetts) 
September 26 


The Middlesex County Association 
will hold its last outdoor meeting on 
Saturday, September 26, at 2:00 
P. M. at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis F. Colgate, Concord Road, 
Billerica, Massachusetts. R. E. New- 
ell, of Holliston, will speak on “Pre- 
paring Bees for Winter.”” Bring your 


plates, cups and spoons with your 
basket suppers because Frederick 
Russell, of Chelmsford, is growing 


some sweet corn for this occasion and 
there will be some nice honey to pour 
on the ice cream. Colonies will be 
opened and questions answered. 

A. M. Southwick, President. 


. 
WOI Radio Presentation 


The radio presentations over WO], 
640, Ames, lowa, on beekeeping will 
be given beginning September 14, at 


10:45 A. M. instead of the time 
which has been employed in past 
years at 6:45 A. M. This change, 
it is hoped, will take care of some 
of the criticism about the earlier 
time. 








Viroqua Meeting 
On July 22 a meeting of 
keepers from _ thirteen 


bee- 
Wisconsin 
counties was held at Viroqua. A trip 


to the apiary of Newton Boggs, 
Vernon County bee inspector, pre- 
ceded the noon lunch served at 
Eackhart Park, where the all-day 
program was held. 
H. C. Brunner, 
Wisconsin. 
* 


(Illinois ) 


Cook-Du Page 


The Cook-Du Page County Associ- 
ation met July 26 at the home of 
Wm. Wallanches, Downers Grove. 
The meeting was very well attended, 
with a delightful picnic lunch, with 
an luncheonette later in 


ce cream 
the afternoon. 


¢ 


CODLING MOTH NOT 
A PEST OF COMB 


Dr. V. G. Milum, Apiculturist, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, calls our attention 
to an error in the article in the 
August issue on bee moth. The 
article stated that the codling moth 
was a pest of combs. In his article 
“Moth Pests of Honeybee Combs,” 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, July and 
August 1940 issues, Dr. Milum stated 
that “this species is distinctively not 
a pest of hives or combs of bees but 
the larvae and pupae may 
ally be found in hives or combs 
of honeybees where the former have 
crawled seeking a place for pupation 
f the apiary is located near infested 
fruit trees or if infested fruit is stored 
na honey house near hives or combs.” 

Dr. Milum’s letter further states, 
“You apparently did not include 
Vitula admandsii (Pack) which is a 
distinct pest in some western 
Although not listed in my 
Vitula serratilineella Rag., the dried 
fruit moth, no doubt, should be in- 
cluded in my list. It was described 
as infesting comb in British Columbia 
by Wm. Cockle in the American Bee 
Journal, 60:234-235 (1920).” 

We acknowledge our and 
thank Dr. Milum for calling our at- 
to them. 


occasion- 
bee 


states. 


report, 


errors 


tention 


¢ 


HONEY IN SHAVING 


If you use soap lather in shaving, 


add a few drops of honey to your 
brush and it will make the lather 
heavy and non-drying. If you use 


a mild, white honey, the after effects 
are soothing; if you use an amber, 
strong honey, it may be irritating. 
Mild, white honey is like glycerin, 
soothing and healing. 
A. G 


Woodman, 
Michigan. 
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A fraternal gang enjoys the work of preparing the load. 


(i, Slice 





TRUCKING BEES FROM 
WHITSETT, TEXAS, 
TO WINNIPEG 


(Continued from page 393) 
inch hose and a nozzle were pur- 
chased. The inside temperature read- 
ings were not as high throughout the 
day because of the clouds shading the 
sun, but outside temperatures were 
fairly high; generally the temper- 
ature inside the truck ranged about 


12 degrees higher than the outside 
temperature. During the night the 
bees were clustered nicely and 


the temperature remained reasonably 
uniform. On April 22 the sun arose 
bright and early and no clouds 
marred its shining rays during the 
entire day; furthermore, there was 
hardly any movement of air, which 
necessitated frequent spraying with 
























Total 2 


+10 














St. Paul. 
Here the back doors were closed but 


cold when we arrived in 
a wedge was inserted to let the air 
circulate through the trailer, and at 
Fergus Falls it was necessary to close 
the tight because the inside 
temperature had dropped to 54 de- 


doors 


grees F., but it did not take long for 
the bees to raise the temperature, so 
the wedge was again until 
we arrived at Crookston. Here it was 
necessary to stop for an hour, on a 
bright sunshiny day, to arrange for 
the removal of road restrictions and 
to obtain information about an alter- 
route where the _ restrictions 
could be removed. The inside temper- 
ature shot up during a short stop at 
Euclid but rapidly reduced when the 
doors were opened wide. Slow move- 
ment from Donaldson to Hallock, 
Minnesota, again brought up the 
temperature and caused the bees to 
roar. Watering at Emerson during 
clearance at them 
down, and they remained fairly quiet 
all the way into Winnipeg, and dur- 
ing the unloading period. The follow- 
ing table outlines the location of the 
packages in the trailer and the place- 
ment of the ones that suffocated. 
The table on page 411 gives time 
and temperature data, and more 
fully outlines the records’ taken 
during the trip. In the author’s 
opinion, the majority of the packages 
that perished in rows 1, 2, 3, and 4 
died during the intense heat of load- 
ing and not while in transit. How- 
ever, the lack of sufficient air enter- 
ing the fore part of the trailer may 
have been a contributing factor, but 
the condition of the dead bees indi- 
cated they had been dead for at least 
twenty-four hours prior to unloading. 
The wooden blocks over the feeder 
pails had shifted or warped in four 
packages and the majority of the bees 
had escaped en route. 


inserted 


nate 


Customs calmed 











water. Rain and cooler weather 
materially reduced outside temper- 
. atures while traveling through to 
Watering the bees on the way. Northern Iowa, and it became quite 
Death Count and Location in Truck 
No. of Tiers 
Row &-Top 7 6 5 3 2 1-Bottom 
In the nose 
of truck 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 0 3 dead 5 dead 4 dead 4 dead 3 dead 0 0 
2 2(1 dead 3 dead 4 dead 6 dead 7 dead 6 dead 3 dead 6 dead 
{1 no bees 
3 0 0 2(1 dead 6% dead 41. dead 6 dead 3 dead 2 dead 
(1 no bees 2 centre centre 
i] 0 0 2 dead 2 dead 3 dead- 1 dead 3 dead- 2 dead 
centre centre 2 centre 2 centre centre 
5 0 0 0 0 0 1 dead 1 dead 1 dead 
ts 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
" 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
11 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
12 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
13 0 0 0 0 0 0 1% dead 0 
14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1h 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6 1814 17} 11% 11 


packages 
10 packages. 19 
10 packages 37 


out of 80 
out of 80 


dead. 
dead. 


1¢ 


packages. 24% out of 80 dead. 


packages. 13 out of 80 dead. 


10 packages. 3 out of 80 dead. 
10 packages. 
10 packages. 
10 packages. 
10 packages 
10 packages. 
10 packages. 
10 packages 
10 packages. 
10 packages. 
10 packages. 


% out of 80 dead. 


98 dead out of 1238 packages. 
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A questionnaire survey of all the dition than packages received in past 
beekeepers receiving package bees years. The loss of queens on intro- 
from this truckload was made in the duction or through supersedure varied SHAW’S 
fall of 1941. Thirty-one out of from none to fifty per cent. Eleven 
thirty-four beekeepers reported that and six beekeepers, respectively, lost = 
the package bees had arrived in good neither queens on introduction or 3-Banded Italian 
condition. Twenty-nine reported that through supersedure. The production 
they were in as good or better con- (Please turn to page 413) 


rio | Queens 


Table No. 1 
Mileage at Winnipeg 75545—Whitsett,Texas, 77403 (1858 miles) 





For 19 years, this famous strain of 
Italians has pleased the most exacting 





T "= honey producer and has made me friends 
— "oa. wherever purchased. Try them and make 
‘ —_ Pc ut- this a profitable season. 
Date Place State Time Trailer side Remark 
In addition to the above train, 1 
P.M. will be able to supply you with queens, 
April 17—Afton, Oklahoma 3:45 Rh Deere closed from stock bred for resistance to disease. 
5-00 R4 Colonies averaged 200 Ibs. in Mississippi, 
6:15 9 th: past season—and this is no honey state. 
m A. M. Prices either strain 
April 18 Hillsboro, Texas 7:10 70 Doors opened 
Temple, Texas 9:40 76 76 Doors closed Lots of 1-24, GOc; 25-99, 55c; 100- 
P. M. 499, 50c; 
Austi Tex: 205 76 76 T ; 
Austin, Texa a M S ia Tested queens double the price of 
— = silanes untested. All queens clipped free upon 
April 20—Going to ¢ 
“rap a - » ; reques 
Whitsett, Texas 6:00 54 54 Rode in trailer to check air mov equc 


‘ 
ment, fairly rapid but not draugh- 


—— a ty A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 

















April 20 Whitsett, Texas 11:00 95 After loading bes for hour 
P. M. with small & inch electric far 
» 1 730 95 PV % 
3:30 102 Obtained 18 inch blade fan on = = 
5 foot stand = . ° = 
‘ 3:45 94 : 3-Band Italian Quality Queens : 
4:15 90 : : 
- ses 6:00 90 = i i i = 
Going North Sinbeet cent, tet Gems att : SOc each by Air Mail Post Paid = 
‘ : . 945 = 88 open. : They Satis : 
En Route 10:45 86 Bees roaring = 7 fy = 
San Antonio, Texas 12:00 84 60 Sprayed with water (warm) = B.A. Anderson & Co., Opp, Ala’ = 
April 21 Georgetown, Texas 4:00 70 54 Bees quiet “ou suvannnvennencecnnnccncencnenenecncnsceccnccnscessscenseecnscesnsssesesas™ 
Temple, Texas 5:15 72 60 Sad 
Waco, Texas 6:25 70 60 Bees quiet, stopped for fuel CALIFORNIA BEE AND TOOL CO. 
Hillsboro, Texa 8:05 74 60 Stopped for breakfast 810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif 
a » 8:25 84 60 tees roaring B. B. Pliers and Hive Tool combined are ex 
Dallas, Texas 10:20 86 66 Sprayed with water (cold) ceptionally well made trong and serviceable 
az 25 10:40 82 66 which w meet the needs of every apiarist 
11:30 91 72 Price $1.00 
P. M. 
12:30 78 70 Tore out inside ventilator RU 
Dennison, Oklahoma = 2:15 90 RO Stopped for dinner : : 
“ 2:30 99 i2 Bees roaring prayed with water = BE S T INGS > 
2:45 80 72 : : 
Durant, Oklahoma 3:30 84 78 : Pheno-lsolin instantly stops the pain > 
Atoka, Oklahoma 745 86 74 = A most wonderful discovery for bee 
McAlester, Oklahoma 6:45 R82 64 Stopped for ipper : tins W rit for information and = 
' i 7:45 90 66 > price S 
Muskogee, Oklahoma’ 8:55 76 65 : = 
Vinita, Oklahoma 10:55 68 60 Bee nicely clustered = THE FORCE co., SCRANTON, PA. : 
Miami, Oklahoma 12:00 68 60 Bees nicely clustered % = 
9 er tops it a CUOUROEOUEEOREEOERORSEOREOEERREEOGEOORSOREOREOGERORROERRORROORRORROREE REET 
A.M astteeneennns te 
April 22— Joplin, Missouri 2:00 70 56 : 7 
Nevada, Missouri 4:45 70 64 Stopped for fuel : , = 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 8:10 68 82 Stopped for breakfast = HOMAN’S THREE-BANDED : 
fa ‘t 8:50 R6 66 Sprayed with water (cold) = c 
9:50 74 62 No wind movement 7 4 
Lamoni, lowa 12:10 85 73 : ITALIAN QUEENS a 
P. M. . = 
Osceola, lowa 1:20 92 68 Sprayed with water (cold) = Tested queens each $1.50 : 
Des Moine . lowa 2:50 RR 70 Stopped for dinner : Mated queens each 50 = 
3:15 92 70 Sprayed with water (cold) = = 
3:30 90 0 Z : 
re : 4:15 90 70 Stopped at highway weigh ale . HOMAN BROS. HY 
for load weight Z = 
Jewel, lowa 5:00 82 70 Started to rain 5 SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 5 
NE : s 
Garner, lowa . 6:40 10-80 54 - HTITITITIITL Lid 
Albert Lea, Minn. 8:30 64-70 50 Stopped for ippe 
ad 99 ed R-55 68-72 54 Closed one door PL ” 
St. Paul, Minn. 12:00 61 50 = = 
A. M. = : 
Anoka, Minn 1:30 62 48 Closed both door eft a wedge = e S 
St. Cloud, Minn. 2:45 61 44 = eee = 
Sauk Center, Minn. 3:50 60 10 : OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 7 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 6:16 54 38 Closed doors tight = American Milk Goat Record Association = 
talmoral, Minn. 7:10 70 10 Opened doors with wedge = ; = 
Perham, Minn. 7:40 60 40 Stopped for fuel and breakfast = Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine = 
” ” 8-90 - 8h published. Broadest circulation. Arti- = 
16 = 
” , 10:20 60 42 = cles by best authorities. Subscription = 
Crookston, Minn, 11:30 70 54 Opened doors for ten minute : rate one year $2.00; tHree years = 
Stopped for dinner and road re- = $4.00; five years $6.00. : 
strictions : Sample copy 20 cents HY 
a = - z 
Euclid, Minn. 1:00 100 HR Opened doors wide = Addre Bs : 
° Ps. 1:30 80 58 = The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. : 
Donaldson, Minn. 3:10 78 60 = = 
Emerson, Minn. 5:30 7 60 Stopped for custom rayed with STITT 
water. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 











It Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 








| NOTICE | 


We cannot accept any more orders 
for queens this season. Thanks for 
your patronage, keep us in mind for ’43. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 














The Bee Smoker has been the most 
important tool in the outstanding de- 
velopment of American Beekeeping. 
It has made large quantity, commercial 
honey production possible. Little can 
be accomplished, without the Bee 
Smoker. 

In this time of scarcity and re- 
stricted supply of materials, conserve 
such items as Smokers, Extractors 
and other items made of metal. Thus 
spread their use over time and place. 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long 
tongue, little inclined to swarm, 
dependable workers,—1l10% to 
40% ahead of Italians. Foun- 
dation stock from mountainous 
regions of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best 
of workers, One record of 435 lbs. aver- 
age over whole yard. Build beautifully 
white combs. My strain used in the re- 
cent lowa Exp. Sta. test showing Carni- 
olans best for western and northern con- 
ditions. Have supplied many agricultural 
Colleges and Exp. Stations with them. 
Free paper. Both races bred here in the 
North, hardier and thriftier. 





September is a good time 
to replace poor and failing queens 
Prices: Untested queens 1 to 5, 60c 
each, 6 or more, 50c each. Tested $1.00 
each, By Air Mail 5c extra per queen. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
ee ee 


KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
Thousands of Rabbits and 


WA NTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 
Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 MILTON, PA 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 
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THE HOBBY 
BEEKEEPER AND HIS 
PLACE IN AMERICAN 
APICULTURE 


BY W. E. Bumgarner 


ID you ever consider how im- 

portant the hobby beekeeper is 
to American apiculture? Let us take 
a look at the typical true hobby bee- 
keeper via the pen of one who keeps 
bees as a hobby. 


To begin with, the hobbyist has an 
intense interest in bees. He loves 
them as something alive, something 
that is responsive and cooperative. 
Yet they are almost untamable. He 
enjoys every minute with them and is 
thrilled with their wisdom and econo- 
my. He studies his bees closely, their 
habits, their response to his manipu- 
lations and every action. He studies 
all literature pertaining to bee cul- 
ture he can find. From his bees he 
learns lessons of thrift, economy and 
how to live better with his fellowmen. 
He also has the best equipment and 
bees he can procure regardless of 
cost. He takes pride in well painted, 
neat appearing hives and straight 
combs of worker size cells. A neat, 
well arranged apiary placed in a place 
visible to those passing by is in itself 
good advertisment for honey. This 
being a means of taking the mind off 
of everyday work and worry, what 
matters a little extra cost. The 
pleasure and relaxation will more 
than repay the cash outlay. 

By having good equipment, good 
stock, and by applying the practices 
found by his intense study of bees 
and the literature pertaining to bees 
the hobbyist usually produces large 
crops for his location. A part of his 
crop is used at home, but not being 
interested in bees as a means of 
livelihood, he gives a goodly portion 
of his crop to friends and neighbors 
as presents much welcomed by the 
receivers. He may sell a part of his 
crop. 

How can men with so few bees be 
of any service to men who produce 
honey commercially? Well, the 
hobbyist benefits the commercial men 
in several ways. 


1. He dispels some of the fear of 
bees. Bees being a hobby he talks 
more about bees than do most pro- 
fessional men. He shows off his bees 
more than professionals. In other 
words, he educates the public about 
bees and their behavior. 


2. He introduces honey into the 
diet of many people that would not 
ordinarily use honey. Many of these 
return for more after they find out 
how good honey really is. Not having 
any more honey, the hobbyist refers 
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the customers to food stores or com- 
mercial men. 

3. The hobbyist beekeepers pur- 
chase supplies so as to increase pro- 
duction to lower supply prices. At 
the rate of 5 cents per hive reduction 
in prices, one can readily see the 
cash saving of one of our large com- 
mercial men. 


Marshfield, Missouri. 
+ 


MONTANA 


Crop prospects to date are some- 
what spotted. The flow here did 
not start until July 1st, but came in 
with a bang. Fortunately I had all 
colonies supered and ready. We had 
a spell of exceptionally hot weather 
which shut off the flow almost entire- 
ly after the first week. However, 
since then we have had a good shower, 
and the bees have gone back to work. 
If weather conditions hold up I ex- 
pect to have close to a normal crop 
by the time our second cutting of 
alfalfa is cut, which is usually be- 
tween August 15 and September 1. 

O. A. Sippel, 
sig Timber, 
(7-17-42) 





+ 


TEAMWORK TO SAVE 
SOIL AND INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
in Miscellaneous Publication No. 486, 
with this title ‘“‘Teamwork to Save 
Soil and Increase Production” puts 
out a 65 page bulletin with splendid 
pictures and a very readable page 
form to give information on soil con- 
servation with methods for controlling 
erosion and holding water. It is in the 
nature of a story exceptionally read- 
able. It tells how two fellows on 
the farm discovered their need for 
help with their conservation prob- 
lems, how they got material from 
the government, what they did to 
get started, and how they succeeded, 
much like an experience story and 
equally fascinating. 

Copies of this may be obtained 
from Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


+ 


SAVING WAX 


Every scrap of wax I cut away 
from combs or cover, I put in my 
work box which I carry with me to 
every hive. 

Wilbert E. Bakken, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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TRUCKING BEES FROM 
WHITSETT, TEXAS 
TO WINNIPEG 


(Continued from page 411) 


per colony varied from five to 225 
pounds, but the majority of bee- 
keepers averaged more than seventy- 
five pounds, depending on the district 
in the province in which they were 
located and the type of honeyflow 
which prevailed in that particular 
area. Sixteen beekeepers were favor- 
ably impressed, ten made no com- 
ments, and eight were unfavorably 
impressed with the package bees re- 
ceived. These returns would indicate 
that the experiment was worthwhile 
from a commercial and experimental 
viewpoint. 

The author does not profess to ex- 
pound any new theories on the 
transportation of package bees. He 
obtained much helpful information 
from commercial beekeepers who 
had used stake-body trucks and tar- 
paulins, but nowhere could he pro- 
cure information on a closed trailer 
experiment; therefore, these pictures 
and data, if published, may be of 
some value to commercial beekeepers 
or truckers who may wish to enter 
this business at a later date when 
present day restrictions have been re- 
moved. 

¢ 


LET THE CUSTOMER 
FURNISH CONTAINER 


In order to conserve honey con- 
tainers this year, it might be well, 
where beekeepers are so situated that 
they can sell direct to consumers, to 
have the purchasers bring their own 
containers. Almost all consumers 
have a few pails or suitable jars at 
home which they can bring to be 
filled at the honey tank. Insofar as 
possible, encourage your customers 
to buy their honey by this method and 
save. Have them come early while 
the crop is in storage and before it 
granulates in your tanks. If they 
wait until cool weather or until after 
the honey has granulated, raise the 
price because of the extra labor for 
liquefying or extra processing. 

(From Indiana News Letter, July.) 


- 
STRANGE PORTION 


Mix milk and tea; sweeten with 
honey; add a few drops of tonic. 
That’s what Wm. O’Dwyer, New 
York’s runner-up for mayor drinks 
for breakfast. 

This is clipped from New Release 
and sent by Alfred Pering, with the 
note, “It’s O. K. I have tried it.” 
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Use JENSEN’S Queens--because 


They are as good as money and effort can make them. Where else 
in all the world, except in the beehive, can you find a living thing no 
larger than a queen, upon which man so much depends for the success 
of his enterprise? 

Then to consider how much difference there can be between queens 
so much alike in appearance, yet selling at the same price. We have 
spent many years in study and work to develop the best possible queens, 
proof of which is best found in their use, as so many others have done. 
Requeening time is just at hand, prepare for next year NOW. Be 
sure every colony has a good queen to produce that winter cluster, and 
to come back strong next spring. 





PRICES 


26-100, 60c each. 101-500, 55c¢ each 
and 500 up 50c each 


JENSEN’S APIARIBS : Macon, Miss. 


The home of “Magnolia State” strain Italians 


1-25, 65c each. 





4 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This ge 


Dark 3-Banded ITALIAN 
Queens 50c Ea. 


SHIPPED DAILY FROM PADUCAH 
50c Each 


45c Each 
40c Each 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


JUST ACROSS THE RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


PIII 








York’s Package Bees * Queens 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


A GREAT SEASON, LARGEST DEMAND EVER 
THANKS TO ALL 


With all fairness we wish to state we sold no bees or queens for less 
than our regular list price and all was supplied from our own Apiaries 
only. We strived to give you the very best quality possible and com- 
ments are bearing this out. 

Will continue to supply bees and queens for remainder of season. 
Rush your order for prompt service. Prices as follows. 


Young laying queens $ .75 each 
2-Lb. packages, bees with queens 2.50 each 
3-Lb. packages, bees with queens 3.20 each 


Queens by air mail add 5c per queen. Queens clipped 10c each extra. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


JESUP, GA., U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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Honey Producers ex 


pand production as 


NEW FOUND VALUES of HONEY 


are revealed by scientific research! 





DETAILS on 





Plan of More Profitable Marketing 
MAILED FREE with Witamin Content of Honey” 


A Reprint from JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 





HE importance of honey in the 

I diet has been growing rapidly 

during recent years. This re- 
flects a remarkable change in the 
attitude of the medical profession 
and of the public as science reveals 
hitherto unsuspected values in honey 
—proving that the traditional values 
ascribed to honey during Biblical 
times were based on fact, not mere 
legend. 

Important factors in the current 
enlightenment on honey are the scien- 
tific studies sponsored by the produc- 
ers of Lake Shore Honey—America’s 
largest selling brand. 

W. F. Straub & Company started 
in a small way in 1929. Later the 
Lake Shore Brand attracted national 
attention with the introduction to the 
grocery field of a remarkably dis- 
tinctive glass container—the honey- 
comb jar, designed like a honeycomb 
to “say honey 
in any lan- 
guage.” 

National ad- 
vertising fol- 
lowed tocreate 









PURE HONEY 


ASK FOR THE HONEYCOMB JAR 





among housewives a demand for 
branded honey uniform in flavor as- 
sured by blending honeys whose flavor 
sources were known. 


This advertising was both educa- 
tional to the public on honey flavor 
and on the use of honey. Recipes 
were given which helped to increase 
honey consumption which lifted the 
average per capita above its former 
level. 


Lake Shore Honey has been sold 
through these years at a maintained 
price—cost of packing plus a reason- 
able profit. This has helped stabil- 
ize an industry in which producers 
selling below cost have frequently 
caused price confusion and loss of 
profit. 


In recent years Lake Shore Honey 
has sponsored University Fellowships 
in honey research, including studies 
on vitamin content—experiments in 
vitamin fortification of honey—stud- 
ies on infant feeding, ete. 


SUEERREEUGEOCEEOCOECEOECEERCEECOEOREORSEERSEOCEREGEOCEOCEEOCEOOEREGEECCEOOCECCEOOCHESCERCRECOOOREECERSCEROCEEOCHOCESOSEOUREOOECCCEOCROCEROEEEESEOGEEOEEESEEY, 


Lake Shore Honey, 
5520 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


I operate 
I expect to produce 





per lb. 

different parts of the country). 
Name 

Address 

City ~- 


Send me free copy of booklet, “Vitamin Content of Honey.” 
Check here for information on the Lake Shore Honey contract which pays 
you full price for your honey and assures increasing and steady 


colonies of bees. 

Ibs. of honey this year. 
My asking price for horey is now approximately 
(This is not binding, merely for survey of prices current in 





~ 
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The latest of these studies, a r 
print from the June, 1942 issue of 
the Journal of Nutrition, tells of 
new discoveries on Vitamin B Com- 


plex content of honeys. 


This reprint gives the latest find- 
ings on this subject and is something 
that should be in your hands. 
without 


A copy will be sent free 


obligation. Send for it today. 
Now is the opportune time to ac- 
quaint millions of consumers. with 


the values of honey and to expand 
honey consumption rapidly for home 
use. Your honey marketed through 
W. F. Straub & Company goes into 
the home. It helps expand advertis- 
ing of honey which increases public 
demand; hence, brings you advantages 
for the future beyond the price alone 
advantages which you do not re- 
ceive from selling honey for bulk 
use. Send for the free reprint and 
the Straub proposition today. 
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CROP AN 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our September Crop and Market Page, we 
reporters to answer the following questions: 


asked 


1. How is the crop compared to 1941? 
2. Prospects for balance of season? 
3. What do you propose for prices? 


Crop Compared to 1941 


The New England states generally will have a much 
better crop than in 1941, although in Connecticut there 
is some complaint of honeydew honey. the 
crop is very satisfactory. New York is quite spotted, but 
probably no sections will have as high a crop as last year, 
the northern section being better. Buckwheat, however, 
seems to be yielding very well and may help boost the 
total to a fair crop. 


Otherwise, 


Extending from New Jersey down the sea coast the 
crop will probably not exceed 80 to 90 per cent of last 
year, with North Carolina as an exception, being con- 
siderably ahead. 

Throughout the South, crops will be about normal from 
Alabama to Louisiana with Florida and Georgia both re- 
porting less than last year. 

In Texas, particularly in southern Texas, the crop will 
be much short of last year, probably not over 50 per cent 
with some hopes for east Texas in the cotton section, 
unless spraying interferes. 

Throughout the central western states, beginning with 
Ohio, the crop will be much less than last year, running 
from our reporters from 25 per cent to 60 per cent. How- 
northern and central Michigan looks like would 
equal last year, and some sections of northern Wisconsin 
similarly. Scattering reports are of as good a crop as 
last year but the large majority of them coming both 
from our cards and direct from beekeepers would indi- 
cate a far less crop, with the average probably 50 
cent. 

There satisfactory reports from northern 
Minnesota, but otherwise the crop there also will be much 
short. North Dakota reports are about of an average 
crop, and this applies to South Dakota, particularly in 
the western part. Western parts of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas also seem to indicate that at least a normal if not a 
better than normal crop will be harvested, while Okla- 
homa will have not over 75 per cent of last year. 


ever, 


per 


are some 


The intermountain states seem to be somewhat bette 
situated, some sections of Montana reporting up to last 
year and southern Wyoming and in through Colorado 
much better than a year It must be remembered 
that the Colorado crop last year, however, was short. 
Utah is having a booming crop this year, although many 
less bees than formerly. Nevada looks like a 
Idaho which had almost a failure last year is 
far better yields this season. 


ago. 


failure. 
reporting 
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Along the entire Pacific coast, the run very 
short, ranging from 25 per cent to 60 per cent of a year 
northern the have 


good, but cool weather is somewhat interfering. 


crops 


ago. In California prospects been 


Prospects From Now On 

Throughout all of the fall bearing territory, prospects 
apparently are good for the fall season, although in some 
sections, it is getting quite dry. The buckwheat sections 
of New York and Pennsylvania look like they are to have 
a better crop than in a long time if weather conditions 
remain favorable. This also applies to the heartsease 
and Spanish needle territorites of the central west. The 
clover sections may have a prolongation of the season if 
warm weather comes during September as all bloom has 
been delayed and there is still a chance for some sweet 
clover and alfalfa in the nothern sections. 

Throughout the intermountain territory, the prospects 
are only fair for the balance of the season and less than 
fair in California. 

Prices 

We had anticipated stiff suggestions as to prices for 
the entire country. However, the March sale prices still 
prevail, and this being the case, prices are in a jumble. 
We anticipate the Price Administration will soon issue 
ceiling prices for honey and we still hope that we may 
mention these in the editorial columns of the American 
Bee Journal, although not in this page. 

Generally, beekeepers are, however, congnizant of the 
higher prices and if their March ceilings will not inter- 
fere asking in the neighborhood of $1.00 for 
5 pound pails, $1.75 to $1.80 for 10 pound pails, about 13 
cents for 60 pound cans, 9 cents to 10 cents in carloads 
and in the neighborhood of $4.50 to $6.00 


are 


for comb 


honey per case. There is a variation, of course, accord- 
ing to the section of the country, and according to the 
quality or color of the honey. One or two reporters state 
they have sold their honey at 9 cents to 9% cents f .o. b. 
honey house, cans returned, while others report they are 
holding for at least a 12 cent price. 

Should a ceiling be fixed, it 
neighborhood of between 11 


will 
and 12 


the 
far as we 


probably be in 
cents so 
can estimate. 


Summary 

All in all, the crop is a great disappointment this year 
and there will be far less honey produced, even though 
fall crops are at their best, than there was in 1941. The 
honey also will probably not be of as high a grade be- 
cause of the prolongation and dragging of the flow. This 
being the case, there is going to be a scramble for honey 
and no doubt the crop will be completely cleared up by 
next year. The fall prospects in general look excellent 
and the bees are going into the fall season in good shape 
except for shortages of honey in some sections, a few 
reporters stating they will undoubtedly have to feed. 





WANTED--Extracted Honey ,,,”".,.. 


Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 











HONEY WANTED 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoo, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—Our hustler 
strain gets the honey. Select untested 
queens 60 cents each for balance of the 
eng Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, 
exas. 





REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless’ Bees. 
Queens $1 each. Brown’s Apiary, Cape May 
Court House, N. J. 





QUEENS any number, 50 each. Caucasians 
or Carniolans. Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, 
Greenville, Alabama. 





EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested, 50c each. Health certi- 
ficate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Randleman, N. C., Rt. 2. 





THREE BANDED ITALIAN Bees and 

Queens. Extra good workers. 2-lb. pack- 
age with queen $2.00 each; 3-lb. package 
with queen $2.50 each. Select untested 
queens 60c each, any number. Health certi- 
ficate with every order. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
North Carolina. 





GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality, gentle, 

productive, Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—50c. O. E. Brown, Route 1, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of extra fine 

quality and very gentle. 50c each, any 
number. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


CHOICE BRIGHT ITALIAN Queens northern 

bred, for gentleness, and hustlers. 75c each, 
dozen $8.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden 
New York. 











PACKAGES BEES AND QUEENS—Pure Ital- 

ian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 








CAUCASIAN BREEDERS ONLY—Laying 

queens 75c; tested £2.00. 2-lb. pkg. and 
queen $2.30; 3-lb. $3.00. Miller Bros, Rt. 1, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 











HONEY FOR SALE 





Fancy Iowa white clover extracted honey. 
Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 

FANCY white comb honey $5.00 case; No. 1 
clover $4.50; Buckwheat or amber $4.00; 

White clover extracted 14c; Amber or Buck- 

wheat 12c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 








WHITE HONEY, new crop in new 60's. Fine 
quality. Sample 10 cents. Clarence Jenks, 
Holcomb, N. Y. 





30,000 Ibs. sweet clover honey and 20,000 
Ibs. buckwheat flavored. Thomp- 

son, Toronto, S. D. 

HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, carloads and less, The John G. 

Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 








WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 

fornia. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and Western 

Honey. We stock all varieties, HAMILTON 

& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Loa 

Angeles, California. 





- 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 











COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 
owe Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn, 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED: Cars and less than cars of ex- 

tracted, comb and chunk honey. Spot cash 
paid for all grades. Submit price and sample. 
Will call for it by truck if in 300 miles of 
Kansas City. Can furnish or return con- 
tainers. Frank King & Son, 5214 St. John 
Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 








EXTRACTED honey wanted. Send sample 
and price wanted f. o. b. Bloomington, 
Illinois. Ed Heldt, Bloomington, Llinois. 





20,000 Ibs. of white honey, extracted, chunk 
and comb. Quote best price. Sample de- 
sired. Lose Bros., 206 E. Jefferson, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. 


WANTED—Clover extracted honey. Quote 

price and state grade and whether new or 
used containers, Ellsworth A. Meineke, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


WANTED—White or amber extracted honey. 

Carload or less, with or without exchanging 
eans. Cash waiting. Send sample and best 
price to: Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E,. 
Henry St., River Rouge, Michigan. 


WANTED TO BUY—White and light amber 
honey, truck load or carload. Fred Wyatt, 
Oak Grove, Missouri. 





WANTED—wWhite clover extracted, section 

and chunk comb honey in large amounts. 
Quote price and amount. KEDASH BROS., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 





HONEY WANTED—tTruck or carload lots 
delivered to Sioux City, Iowa. Write us 
at Wendell and submit sample. R. D. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, WENDELL, IDAHO. 
CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Bee and large extracting equip- 
ment for four hundred colonies. Mrs. 
Louis Farr, Belgrade, Nebraska. 








FOR SALE—Home, four lots, bee yard and 
house, barn, brooder house on Highway 10, 
Alb. Krueger, Reedsville, Wisconsin. 








BUYER’S CHOICE, 20 out of 40 colonies. 

All story and a half hives. New or in 
good condition. Supers to equip. Combs 
drawn from Root 3 ply. J. E. Venard, R. 3, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 








SMALL APIARY in extra good condition, 
guaranteed clean. $50.00. Rev. McKee, 
Alpine, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—I will sell 120 colonies bees 

which have 80 to 100 Ibs. of honey in each 
hive. Hives painted, look like new. Supers, 
70c. Free from disease. W. A. Brown, Phone 
185-37, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 








WANTED 





WANTED—300, 500 colonies bees, equip- 
ment, with or without crop. Cash. Stricklers, 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. 





WANTED—New or used Simplicity ex- 

tractor, 45-frame and large Brand capping 
melter. Give particulars in first letter. Box 
S, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Preferably single man, able to 

handle 1500 to 1800 colonies of bees and 
for general small farm management. Will 
pay transportation, furnish house and farm 
and farm food with good salary. Might be 
interested in profit sharing plan. Hawaiian 
Honey Co., Ltd., P. O, Box 380, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 





WANTED—Experienced man in Queen, Pack- 

age and Honey Production. Steady work 
all year. Give full particulars when replying. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Calif. 











SUPPLIES 





YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 

medium brood foundation for 15c pound; 
_ pounds $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
owa. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 





COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices, Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
~~ Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
year, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail samples, 
state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Large quantities of chunk honey 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into etther wired 
or plain foundation, Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & 
town, Illinois. 


E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
TAKE OFF HONEY with Beegone—pint, 
express paid $1.00. Honey House, Adrian, 
Michigan. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices, Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 





BEST bee-hunting Bristol, 


Vermont. 


outfit. Grover, 





A WESTERN BEE PAPER, edited and pub- 
lished for Western Beekeepers. One dollar 
a year or with the American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Western Honey Bee, 
3905 Lemon Street, Riverside, California. 





SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35c, 3414 So. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





CREATIVE BEAUTY 


One man keeps bees for the sole 
purpose of the remunerative returns. 
While another man’s love for his 
vocation rises above the mechanical, 
penetrates the biological, and tran- 
scends into the realm of beauty and 
creativeness. It is this intangible 
beauty and value which we feel, but 
vaguely understand, about which I 
wish to speak. Most beekeepers sense 
the mellow, rich force (of this higher 
value) that goes with the vocation of 
beekeeping. This power is like a kind 
hand which reaches out and grasps 
the fundamental nature of man. 


If you are asked to state what you 
think great music is, you are likely 
to answer that it is a symphony of 
beautiful sounds. Likewise, if you 
express what you believe to be a 
beautiful painting you are apt to say 
that it is a harmony of colors which 
have a lifelike resemblance. The 
thought I wish to express is this: 
however good one’s definition of ex- 
planation is, it is dead when compared 
to the emotion created by good music. 
To feel music is to live next to our 
creator. As one is upon his knees by 
a hive in the spring or summer he is 
an instrument upon which the great 
artist of nature is pouring floods of 
ethereal waves. These stimuli eminate 
from the beautiful flora kingdom; 
from the symmetry of the vast blue 
sky with all its varied changes of 
colors and cloud formations; from the 
myriad instincts of bees; and above 
this man recognizes that he is work- 
ing with the natural laws of seasons 
and that his work is like a mighty 
game of chess. Man loves to work 
with the law of chance, at times he 
sinks to the level of gambling and 
a desire to get something for noth- 
ing. But most successful beekeepers, 
as well as great characters, rise far 
above this, borne by the desire to do 
their work well. Then again man 
has a tendency to become like the 
environment in which he lives. A 
beekeeper must be a keen observer 
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of nature. This alone is believed to 
be an artesian source of influence 
that shapes man into a nobler char- 
acter. I realize that will 
that this type of discussion about 
beekeepers borders on fantasy and 
smacks of sentimentality. This is 
where I wish to differ. A beekeeper 
feels the greatness of the sky as it 
changes through all its tints of blue, 
he even dares after a backbreaking 
day’s labor to let his feeling blend 
with the restful beauty of a sunset. 
I am talking about the rare beauty 
and richness that hovers about bee- 
keeping. It seems to me that there 
is something psychologically sound in 
the belief that there are a variety of 
factors in the environment of a bee- 


some say 


keeper when brought into harmony 
that form the highest value of the 
industry, and this in turn is the 


treasured blessing of life. This value 
never sinks into a life that has be- 
come insensitive to aesthetic qualities, 
neither does it become a part of one 
who has lost respect for the laws of 
nature as well as those written by 
man. The same laws that distinguish 
art from trash govern the liquid great- 
ness in beekeeping. To explain what 
this higher worth is that grows into 
a sensitive life which comes from 
keeping bees is close to cold logic. 
Yet my mind responds to the subject 
as cold hands to a fire. 


I am caught by this paradox: I see 
the laws of nature that have direct 
influence upon a beekeeper’s life and 
are giving him a joy and satisfaction 
beyond the dollar and cent criterion, 
but I am at a loss to explain these 


forces. Yet I hope some ideas have 
been awakened and that they will 
appear in some of our future bee 


literature. I have barely opened the 
window upon the view which I see and 
I hope someone will open wider this 
view and point out more specifically 
the things in our surroundings that 
will give us a clearer understanding 
and a more sympathetic appreciation 
of the beauty which is fused through 
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the vocation of beekeeping. Such 
pointing out will make our lives 
fuller, deeper, and richer, and give 


our industry the dignity it commands. 
Henry B. Bate, 
Kentucky. 
¢ 


HOW HONEYBEES 
HELP IN WAR EFFORT 


(Continued from page 395) 


not well 
But we do know that 
the role of the honeybee is increas- 
ingly important as we study the 
problem. We know that orchards 
need bees at the right time to carry 
the right pollen to the right fruits, to 
give us fruits that make for health. 
The same is true of vegetables and 
We know that seed production 
depends on bees for volume and 
profit. 

In our own case, some of our api- 


was scarcely known. It is 
known today. 


seeds. 


aries are located in an alfalfa and 
alsike seed producing region where 
the farmers ask for bees so their 


crops may be better, the seeds more 
virile, bushels more abundant and 
prices more satisfactory. 

Aside from financial profit, how- 
ever, the honeybee, as Frank Pellett 
says, is the spark plug of agriculture; 
the hand maiden of the farm. Its 
presence universally becomes a neces- 
sity because farming has upset natu- 
ral balances, left the pollinators out 
of the picture, freed injurious insects 
for crop destruction and decimated 
their enemies. Honeybees at least 
restore the balance in pollination. 

Beekeepers, therefore, may be 
proud of their position in our national 
economy. But they should not only 
be proud. They should make every 
effort to see that their share in the 
needs of agriculture are fully met. 
Out of this effort, beekeeping may 
become a dignified profession, a co- 
ordinated whole, a working industry 
a real part of farming. Let’s not fall 
down on the job. 





50c net. 





Selected 3-Banded Italian QUEENS 
THE PUETT CO., Hahira, Ga. 








WE ARE BUYERS OF... 


BEESWAX 


ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 


110 E. 42nd ST. ..... . . NEW YORK CITY 





«w@iTALIAN QUEENS 65 CENTS 


Noted for honey gathering, hardiness, non-swarming and gentleness. Quantity prices. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Box 33, Moreauville, Lousiana 





E WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” IN THE SUPERS... 
Pearl and Walnut 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


. WRITE 





US TODAY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLOSED FOR THE SEASON | 


Being unable to secure adequate help, we are closing our queen apiaries for the balance 
of this season. 


NO QUEENS WILL BE SHIPPED AFTER THIS DATE. 


DAVIS BROS. 


Sacramento, California 
Rt. 7, Box 3914 
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Honey Containers 


A Complete Line at the Right Price. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
8-oz., 16-o0z., and 32-oz. jars, 5-lb. honey pails 
All packed in paper cartons. Furnished in the plain round 


style of Modernistic. 


TIN CONTAINERS 
5-lb. and 10-lb. friction top pails, 60-lb. cans. 


Write for our price list. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


> 
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There is a definite place for both stocks. 


determine your 19438 results. 


PROGENY 
TEST 


Young queens this fall will 


Price—1-24, 60c; 25-49, 55c; 50 or more, 50c. Add 10c per queen for 
queens from stock bred for resistance. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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| Read What Others 


Are Doing 


2 Yrs. $152 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U.S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR 
POSTAGE PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


PP FEI EEE EE EEE OE OO OOP 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S. A. 
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QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 


Quality and Service of the Best 
1 to 24, 50c; 25 to 49, 45c; 50 to 100, 
40c. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND 


FLORALA, ALA. 








Canadian Bee Journal 





Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send us 


your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 
Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


. S. A. 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA. ONTARIO 





Keep ’Em Flying 


Use Palmetto quality queens and watch 
them fly. As good as money can buy at a 
price you can afford to pay. Prices 1-20 
45c each 21-50, 40c each. We guarantee 
satisfaction and a square deal. 


C. G. Ellison & Sons 


BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Bright 3-Banded Italian Queens 


Begin now. Requeen with our im- 
proved stock and you can divide your 
colonies next spring and save on 
package buying. 1 to 50, 60c. 50 up 
50c each. 


Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 
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Got a 
-——= Hobby =—_ 
? 


* 
YOU’LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 

Per Year 

$1.00 American Bee Journal 


$ .20 Poultry Keeper 

$1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

$2.00 New Agriculture 

$ .50 Pacific Poultryman 

$1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
$1.00 Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
£1.00 American Rabbit Journal 

$1.00 American Fur Breeder 

$1.50 American Pigeon Journal 

$1.50 Pigeon News 

$1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 

$1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 


“A 


.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 

.00 Sheep Breeder 

.00 The Sheepman 

.50 Sou. California Rancher 

.00 American Cattle Producer 

.00 Beekeepers Item 

.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 

.50 National Live Stock Producer 

.50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 

.50 The Purebred 

.00 The Country Book, Quarterly 

.00 Texas Livestock Journal 

2.00 The Eastern Breeder 

2.00 Goat World 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail, Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. B). 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
A 
Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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QUEENS 


Having purchased David Running 
Apiaries of Alabama, we can now sup- 
ply a limited number of queens from 
that stock in addition to our regular im- 
ported stock strain. Queen, either strain 
60c each. For quantity prices write. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia 
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} ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL ITALIANS 
, HARDY, GOOD HONEY PRODUCERS, GENTLE 
| 2-Lbs, bees with young queen__$2.50 
Untested (young) queens, 1 to 3, 
' 75c each; 4 to 9, 65c each; 10 or more 
| 60c each. 
; ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL APIARIES ; 
! MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA ( 
*, *. 
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WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


TTI " 

THRIFTY QUEENS = 

1 to 24 60c each; 25 to 99 55c each; 

100 up 50c each. 

THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed to 

please. Fifty years’ experience as- 

sures you of the finest stock and 

good service. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 

Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders since 1892 
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CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for 
tags and quotations. 


106 S. Water Market 
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The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 
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TheBEEKEEPERS ITEM 


- 
The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but if Journal makes a com 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field, 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at yourPost Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia 
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_ 
We Ship No Bees or Queens After June First ] 


For the remainder of the season, That we may have better post office service we 


are changing our address from Brooklyn, to Castleberry, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES : Castleberry, Ala. 



















| American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 














Home of genuine mountain gray Caucasian bees 
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Crisco ¢ AKES ARE LIGHTER 


Te ee Just an example of how 
at Grisco 

( features honey 
} 








CRISCO CAKES are LIGHTER / 
THATS WHY CRISCO @oT 

MY VOTE awe wunpeens 
OF oTwers! 








4 
\Sure-Mix” CRISCO wins 4 to L SURE MIX” CRISCO wins 4-101 vote 
ud tor making FLAKIER PIES! 4 im nation erde yme Dahing test 
1e Semesters, Est 
dete ate Laviong ple crest tee — ~orme 


Try Crince — t's @ifterent 





One of the many pieces of publicity given the Institute during 1941 


Are you helping the Institute? 


We should all do our part. Contributions to the American Honey Insti- 
tute are usually figured on the basis of $1.00 per ton of honey produced. If 
you have not sent in your contribution for 1941, send it now. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Send your contributions or pledges to them at Commercial State Bank 
3uilding, Madison, Wisconsin 





BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED QUEENS. 


Prepare for next year’s crop by requeening with our better bred stock. 
They have been tried by thousands and have proved satisfactory. 


CALVERT APIARIES QUEENS"SO CENTS EACH CALVERT, ALABAMA 








THE POSTSCRIPT 


Many of our readers will remember some of the 
numerous interesting comments about beekeeping in the 
north country and about D. W. Albright of the Beaver- 
lodge Experiment Station who introduced beekeeping to 
the Peace River region of Alberta. At the time of my 
visit to the Albright home some years ago, the son Bruce 
was there. Now we hear that, as captain and first pilot 
of a Wellington bomber, he had a part in both the 
Cologne and Essen raids over Germany. He was reported 
as missing on June 2nd and it is hoped that he is a 
prisoner, but it may be some time before definite word 
is received. 

¢ 


From W. A. Stephen we learn that the bees were 
gathering honeydew from the cedars at Ottawa, Canada 
the first week in June this year. Honeydew was ex- 
creted by an insect identified by the Division of Entomol- 
ogy as Lecanium, possibly fletcheri Cockerell. Apparent- 
ly occasions when the bees are working freely on the 
cedars in the east are rare, but now and then they secure 
considerable honeydew from that source. In February, 
1920, there was a heavy flow of honeydew from red 
cedar in the vicinity of Starkville, Mississippi. 


+ 


In the west, on the other hand, the bees often store 
large crops of honeydew from incense cedar in the 
mountains of California and southern Oregon. Incense 
cedar is an important forest tree which grows to a height 
of 70 to 100 feet, found generally at elevations of 2500 
to 6000 feet in the Coast Ranges and Sierras. According 
to F. E. Todd the honeydew is of heavy body, non- 
granulating and of indifferent flavor. In the market it 
brings a fair price and is a promising source to beemen 
within reach of it. A 


Fred H. May reports that along the Illinois River where 
the plant is common, he has never heard the button- 
willow called anything but ‘‘Button-Ball Brush.” Gus 
Williams says that in his part of Kentucky it is known 
as “Swamp Dogwood” and “Ball Willow.” May re- 
ports much honey from it in his neighborhood. 


+ 


Here is a hobby that is different. Miss Edna Eickstedt 
of 90 Sheboygan St., Cedarburg, Wisconsin, is collecting 
honey labels. I suggest that every beekeeper who reads 
this page send her samples of his labels. Even though 
the label be a stock form in common use, the name and 
address of the beekeeper will be different from any 
other. When this collection reaches large proportions 
it will be interesting for display at a national conven- 
tion of beekeepers. 

¢ 


Reports reaching me indicate that many beemen are 
moving for long distances in the hope of finding better 
bee pasture. Too often when they reach their destina- 
tion they are disappointed in the new prospect. Roy 
Bishop tells of a man who moved a truck load of bees 
from California to western Iowa, only to find that the 
sweet clover on which he had counted was being plowed 
under to give place to soy beans. The bees were sold 
on arrival. 

¢ 


George Rea seems enthusiastic about getting back to 
his Pennsylvania farm after so many years of traveling 
as extension apiarist. I have had some interesting trips 
with Rea, both in New York and North Carolina. Rea 
is a well informed teacher and has earned his retirement 
after so many years of service in public work. He was 
a pioneer in extension teaching and has done a good 
job. Now he has his bees, his flowers and a big lawn with 
plenty of shade. The last time I saw George Demuth he 
told of his plans to do what Rea has done—to retire 
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to a small place with his bees and flowers. A few days 
later he was dead, having waited too long. My congrat- 
ulations to Rea, and to his loyal wife who has done 
so much to make his success possible. May they enjoy 
their leisure. 

4 


Among hundreds of plans in our test garden, there 
is none that attracts the bees so consistently as anise- 
hyssop, (Agastache anethiodora). They work on it early 
and late from time of its first bloom in June until the 
last have faded in October. Whether the weather be 
fair or foul, more bees can be found on anise-hyssop 
than any other plant. No matter how heavy the honey- 
flow from clover or other major plant, they never desert 
the anise-hyssop. No wonder the pioneers were enthu- 
siastic about this plant which was abundant when the 
first settlers arrived. It is one plant that might prove 
profitable to plant for bee pasture regardless of any 
other use. 

o 


As to flax as a bee plant, Alfred P. Johnson of Rankin, 
Illinois, reports that in half an hour’s observation he 
found only five or six bees on flax blossoms and one 
had about one fourth of a load of pollen. None of them 
appeared to be finding much of anything. In our test 
plots we have only a few plants, but as yet I have found 
no honeybees working on them. All reports received thus 
far have been negative. 


+ 


Now and then it happens that plants which rarely 
secrete nectar offer a good harvest. Last year Mr. 
Johnson found the bees working freely on soy beans 
after many years when they failed to do so. Such a 
case was reported by C. E. Ghehiere of Montana, who 
secured a surplus of honey from Russian thistle on three 
separate occasions. The first was in 1918. In 1923 he 
secured about fifty pounds per colony from this source, 
but none again until 1939. We are anxious to discover 
whether flax ever offers bee pasture of value. 


+ 


First report of bees working freely on flax comes 
from Ed Braun of the experimental farm at Brandon, 
Manitoba. In early July he found Caucasian, Carniolan 
and Italian bees visiting the flowers regularly. No pollen 
was visible, but the bees inserted their tongues between 
the petals and sepals. The bees must have been getting 
something, since they were evenly distributed over the 
entire field of flax when sweet clover was in full bloom 
within 100 yards of the field. 

This is an interesting observation and we are anxious 
to learn more about the behavior of honeybees where 
flax is grown extensively. 


. 


Golden aster, (Chrysopsis graminifolia) is reported as 
the source of fall honey in the southeastern states. A 
plot of another species, C villosa, received from North 
Dakota has proved very disappointing in our test plots. 
No bees have been observed on the flowers in three years 
of observation and we have about decided to discard the 
plant as of no value for honeybees. 


¢ 


Mention of saffron in the August postscript was con- 
fused with false saffron to which Vansell intended to 
refer. His letter referred to safflower, (Carthamnus 
tinctorius) which is called saffron in some localities. 
Safflower has been planted in large acreage in some 
parts of New Mexico and Texas and indications are 
that the acreage will be increasesd. The heavy nectar 
yield which Vansell observed is very encouraging to 
beemen in localities where safflower is grown. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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RO OT Service from 
CHICAGO 


* 
WE WILL CARRY ON! 


e 
PRODUCTION IS IMPORTANT 

We may all help by making the most of every 
chance to increase the honey crop. Needed equip- 
ment with good attention this month will be re- 
warded in a larger crop secured. 

This business is ever alert to do its part. We are 
stocking ahead constantly for every need. In-so- 
far as it is possible to secure we have all items we 
list. 


Ask us for prices on your supply list. Ask for 


our new container price list. 


e 
A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
[ Chicago, Illinois 
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We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. 


The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is one of the specialties upon which we 
pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
manufacture of sections, and all are 
perfect in finish and workmanship. 


WRITE FOR OUR BEE SUPPLY 
CATALOG AND COMPARE 
PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1896 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 





We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


The 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 
a part of the honey, so tender, a 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 
yet be so strong that bees work it 
out quickly and easily. _Dadant’s Sur- 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Quality Workmanship 
and Material 


are making 


ROOT 
EXTRACTORS 


exceptionally 
Profitable and Satisfactory 


When priorities for war material make it 
impossible to buy metal parts, cans, etc., it is 
good beekeeping planning to own a ROOT 
Extractor. Built for long wear, and designed 
to give maximum efficient service. 


3-FRAME EXTRACTOR Whenever You Can 


Only small extractor with perforated reel 


for drying cappings. “Extracts all sizes of = bagry ROOT EXTRACTORS 





Attractive Honey Labels 


OVER THIRTY DESIGNS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
B MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW ~=f 














THE A. Il. ROOT CO. 


< MEDINA, OHIO 


Bee Supeucs 
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